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CHAPTER  I. 

TT  is  hard  to  live  up  to  our  own 
-^  eloquence  when  the  test  is  put  to  us, 
and  so  Godwyn  found  it  when  she  came 
to  the  prose  and  not  to  the  poetry. 

She  had  fared  too  sumptuously  at  first 
to  be  able  to  eat  the  plain  food  of  the 
commonest  every-day  experience.  It  was 
a  shock  to  her  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  her  father,  who  had  slidden  by  slow 
degrees     down    the     descending    ladder. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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Deprived  of  his  pension,  and  unable  to 
support  himself  in  ill-health,  she  found 
Inm  Ijing  in  bed  in  miserable  London 
lodgings,  with  the  pervading  smell  of 
garlic  and  onion  from  the  other  rooms 
in  the  house,  with  the  dirt  swept  into 
corners,  and  the  torso  of  a  jug,  spout- 
less and  handleless,  doing  duty  in  his 
carpetless  room.  To  make  things  worse, 
as  the  lodgings  were  near  the  river,  and  as 
he  occupied  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  there  was  an  insidious  damp  per- 
vading everything  with  great  patches, 
like  furry  mould  on  the  paper  of  the 
walls. 

"  We  must  get  him  out  of  this,  at  all 
costs,"  was  her  first  idea ;  and  then  her 
next  how  to  turn  her  musical  gift  to 
practical  advantage. 

For  the  first  time  she  had  to  learn  how, 
in    musical     education,     the    supply    was 
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greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  how 
her  services  would  be  disdainfully  paid 
for  by  a  critical  and  detracting  public, 
and  she  was  fain  to  eke  out  her  scanty 
earnings  by  fancy  lace- work  for  a 
milliner's  shop  with  fingers  too  often 
numbed  by  the  cold. 

Her  father's  state  of  health  had  proved 
so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  excitement  caused  by  his 
daughter's  return  to  him.  And  when 
the  colder  part  of  the  winter  set  in,  it  was 
evident  that  the  cruellest  storms  of  that 
life  which  had  been  a  continual  warfare 
for  him  were  to  be  ended  at  last.  Life 
had  been  a  hard  riddle  for  the  man  who 
had  made  such  early  mistakes  in  it — an 
unreadable  scroll. 

"  Surely,"  thought  Godwyn,  "death 
would   lift   the   curtains   and  give  him  a 
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glimpse  of  the  light  which  lately  he  had 
seemed  to  crave."  For  the  last  time  he 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  evil  tongues ; 
there  could  be  no  more  vexing  questionSj 
no  more  miserable  memories. 

"All  the  millions  of  the  dead  have 
got  through  it  before.  To  object  to  die 
is  to  object  to  being  human,"  he  said  one 
day  to  his  daughter,  who  reminded 
herself  how  Schiller  had  once  talked  like 
that,  and  reasoned  that  ''  death  was  no 
evil  because  it  was  universal." 

"  And  yet  somehow  all  that  seems  to 
make  no  diflPerence  when  one  has  to  go 
through  it  oneself,"  muttered  the  broken- 
down  man. 

She  answered,  when  there  was  a  shght 
pause  in  the  traffic  of  the  streets, 

"  It  can  make  no  difference  if  the  Lord 
of  Life  is  with  us."     And  then  she  found 
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courage  to  continue — "  It  is  only  when 
we  feel  that  He  has  warmed  the  grave  for 
us  that  we  can  have  the  courage  to 
lie  down  in  it." 

Till  that  moment  he  had  seen  the  dark- 
ness and  had  seen  nothing  beyond  it, 
but  now  real  forgiveness  in  its  highest 
Christlike  sense,  as  another  name  for 
Love,  came  to  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  daughter.  Now  that  he  believed 
in  Godwyn's  love,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  could  realise  a  higher  forgive- 
ness. 

It  was  so  wonderful  to  have  this  child, 
whom  he  had  neglected  in  his  lifetime, 
so  tenderly  devoted  to  him  at  last, 
whispering  in  his  dull  ear,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  ?"  and  trying — when 
she  could  no  longer  repeat  the  words  of 
hope  with  any  confidence  that  he  heard 
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them — to  write  a  paper  "  God  is  Love" 
laying  it  on  his  clammy  hands  till  the 
film  of  death  over-spread  his  eyes,  and 
the  messenger  that  would  not  be  denied 
had  separated  them. 

When  her  father  was  taken  from  her, 
all  Godwyn's  energy  seemed  to  forsake 
her.  Till  then  she  had  not  lost  her 
singleness  of  heart  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, but  now  her  memory  was  for  ever 
flitting  back  to  the  happier  recollections 
of  her  once-luxurious  home.  All  desire 
for  fame,  all  success  seemed  as  nothing 
to  her  now ;  the  few  patrons  she  had 
gained  grew  indignant  with  her  for  her 
indifference. 

"  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !"  she  thought,  as 
she  looked  back  upon  the  story  of  her 
father's  life.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  died  when  I  was  a  little  child  ! 
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If  I  bad  only  kDOwn  my  father  as  he 
was  when  my  mother  met  him  !" 

And  then  she  would  blame  herself  for 
her  morbid  reflections,  wondering  if  the 
shame  which  had  now  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  would  ever  lapse 
into  the  shade  of  forgotten  things,  and 
longing  for  what  seemed  the  far-off,  faint 
possibility  of  forgetting  it. 

On  the  day  when,  after  some  difficulty, 
Humphrey  succeeded  in  tracing  her  to  her 
lodgings — springing  impatiently  up  the 
narrow  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time — and 
when,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  knock  of 
a  stranger  at  the  door  of  her  room,  she 
retreated  to  the  farthest  window  and 
stooped  low  over  her  needlework — nothing 
could  be  further  from  her  thoughts  than 
that  he  was  in  England,  still  less  that 
he    should    leave    Dornton     during     the 
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present  emergency  to  seek  her  out  in 
her  retirement  and  to  tempt  her  to  return 
with  him. 

His  touch  was  on  the  handle  of  the 
door  while  she  was  still  hesitating  how 
to  answer  the  knock,  and  she  doubted 
whether  she  was  in  her  sound  wits — her 
sick  heart  giving  one  bound — as  she 
heard  her  name  pronounced  in  his  well- 
known  voice.  Could  it  be  he  himself,  or 
was  it  his  wraith  ?  A  ghost  could  not 
push  open  the  door  and  enter  the 
room  ! 

He  saw  a  tall  fair  woman  with  noble 
countenance,  but  so  pale  and  wasted  he 
could  scarcely  believe  he  was  looking  at 
Godwyn.  The  change  in  her  did  not 
annoy  him  as  it  might  once  have  done; 
he  had  ceased  to  set  a  high  value  on 
that  beauty  which  enthrals  through  the 
senses.     But  a   great    wave   of    compas- 
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sion  came  over  laim  as  he  looked  at  her, 
a  compassion  which  seemed  to  He  too 
deep  for  words. 

"  So — this  is  your  kingdom  !"  he  said, 
gazing  round  at  the  squalor  of  the 
room. 

''  I  am  poor,"  she  answered,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  staiued  old  drugget, 
"  and  poverty  is  not  so  romantic  as  we 
used  to  think  it  in  our  childhood.  In 
my  case  there  are  few  counterbalancing 
advantages." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  a 
little  impatiently.  "  You  can't  possibly 
go  on  living  like  this." 

She  laughed  nervously  as  she  answered, 

"  It  has  been  rather  bad,  I  must  confess 
— something  like  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Benevolent  or  the  Governesses' 
Institution.  To  have  paid  for  people's 
services   doesn't    justify    you   in   looking 
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down  upon  them,"  she  added  rather 
vaguely,  "  but  I  have  got  used  to  beiug 
snubbed  as  well  as  to  being  poor.  My 
best  musical  compositions  have  sold  for 
very  little." 

"  And  you  are  unhappy  ?"  he  continued, 
looking  down  at  the  rusty  black  dress 
which  she  was  wearing. 

"  It  is  not  a  new  dress,  but  a 
kind-hearted  woman  gave  it  to  me — the 
wife  of  a  bookseller  to  whose  children  I 
give  music  lessons,"  she  answered  eva- 
sively. "  I  could  not  afford  a  new 
dress.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
I  can  pay  off  the  expenses  of — the 
funeral." 

It  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice, 

"  I      can     not      bear    to      see       you 
unhappy." 
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*'  Unhappy  ?"  she  repeated  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  quiet  smile  and  with  a  steady 
light  burning  in  her  eyes.  "  It  is  a 
question  I  never  ask  myself;  I  have  no 
time  to  ask  it.  Do  you  remember,  Hum- 
phrey, long  ago,  how  afironted  you  were 
with  me  because  I  told  you  that  unbroken 
good  luck  was  a  doubtful  boon  for  a 
man  ?  Perhaps  it  is  no  bad  thing  even 
for  you  to  be  reminded  sometimes  of  the 
existence  of  suffering." 

"  In  my  case  there  is  no  need  for  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  that  admoni- 
tion," he  said  a  little  bluntly.  "  I  have 
had  trouble  enough  lately,  and  you  cannot 
suffer  without  a  shadow  falling  upon  me. 
Has  your  father's  death  made  you 
sad  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said  slowly,  "  not  his  death 
— it  does  not  make  me  sad  now.  I  was 
comforted  about  it  before  he  died.     I  try 
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to  think,  when  I  am  not  morbid,  of  that 
passage  in  the  Bible  about  the  '  sons  of 
glory,'  and  to  believe  how  all  things  may 
be  resolved  again,  even  through  suffering, 
into  the  original  glory.  My  faith  wavers 
sometimes,  but  I  try  to  think  of  Who 
went  first  through  the  gates  of  that 
suffering." 

The  serious  tenderness  of  her  voice, 
the  liquid  inflexions  in  its  sweet,  sad 
tones,  touched  him,  and  he  answered, 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  to  take  you 
back  to  Dornton.  Did  my  uncle  tell  you 
that  of  whatever  money  there  may  be  left, 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  your 
share  ?" 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  in 
her  natural  straightforward  manner,  and 
answered  in  her  unreserved  way, 

*'  Yes,  he  did  tell  me — there  can  be  no 
occasion  to  hide  anything.     He  told  me 
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he  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  every- 
thing to  you." 

"  That  cannot  prevent  me  from  helping 
you,"  he  rejoined,  a  little  sharply. 

No,  he  could  not  help  her,  she  thought 
as  she  shook  her  head.  He  was  not  any 
relation  of  hers,  and  a  young  man  was 
powerless  to  help  a  young  woman  unless 
she  could  give  him  an  excuse  stronger 
than  that  of  Platonic  friendship. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  continued  hur- 
riedly, "  that  I  have  been  undutiful  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  since  I  heard  of 
what  happened  in  my  absence  ?  I  have 
taunted  my  poor  uncle  a  dozen  times  for 
letting  you  go  alone  on  your  quest,  and 
it  seems  it  was  your  own  obstinacy. 
Why  should  you  not  let  me  help  you  in 
the  way  I  long  ago  proposed  to  you  ? 
If  there  was  a  good  reason  then,  there 
is   a  better  reason  now   why  you  should 
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consent  to  be  my  wife.  I  remember  how 
you  used  to  say,  '  Are  you  afraid  of  the 
world  ?'  The  world  is  nothing  to  either 
of  us.  It  has  more  reason  to  abuse  me 
than  you." 

For  the  first  time  her  bravery  seemed 
to  break  down.  To  think  that  Hum- 
phrey's old  character  should  so  suddenly 
have  come  back  to  him !  The  stately 
head  which  had  never  been  bowed  to 
the  yoke  of  debt,  and  was  not  to  be 
forced  down  by  the  iron  collar  of  po- 
verty, was  bent  like  a  reed  when  she 
heard  his  words.  She  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  sobbed. 

"  Godwyn,"  he  said,  venturing  nearer 
to  her  and  bending  over  her  slight 
stooped  body,  ''I  have  to  thank  you 
that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  rank  of 
drones.  It  was  you  who  made  me  first 
aware  of  the  fatal  numbness  of  deteriora- 
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tion  which  was  stealing  over  me,  mind 
and  soul.  Despise  me  if  jou  will,  as  I 
despise  my  own  self-seeking.  God  knows 
how  wretched  I  have  been,  with  all  the 
Furies,"  he  added,  with  a  little  attempt 
at  the  humorous,  ''  Megaera,  Alecto,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  crowding  upon  me, 
but  away  from  you  I  shall  dwindle 
morally  and  spiritually." 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  the  dupe  of  some 
enchanting  dream,  yet  she  had  too  strong 
a  feeling  for  her  own  dignity  to  show 
the  joy  which  she  felt.  Hitherto  she 
had  been  thinking,  since  she  had  heard 
that  story  about  her  father,  how  well  it 
was  that  Humphrey,  with  his  fastidious 
ideas  about  many  things,  should  have 
escaped  what  he  might  have  thought  the 
infamy  of  marrying  her,  but  now  the 
voluntary  martyrdom  which  she  had 
marked    out    for   herself   began    to    have 
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quite  another  aspect — for  she  loved  him 
still.  Everything  was  not  dead  in  her 
heart — it  had  not  yet  ceased  to  beat  with 
enthusiasm  for  him.  Even  now,  when 
he  continued  to  speak,  and  she  heard 
him  but  indistinctly,  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  he  were  uttering  words,  with 
which  she  could  not  just  then  keep  pace. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  she  heard  aright. 
Esteem,  gratitude,  trust — ay  and  Love, 
which  was  the  king  of  all — in  exchange 
for  the  dreariness  and  barrenness  of  her 
lonely  life.  She  knew  now  how  she  had 
shivered  in  her  solitude.  Her  voice 
wavered  and  broke,  and  the  tears  still 
crowded  up  to  her  eyes  as  she  fal- 
tered, 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me  Humphrey. 
But  you  talk  nonsense.  You  forget  the 
drawbacks.  It  is  extravagant — impos- 
sible !" 
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"What  drawbacks?  You  need  not 
look  so  tragic.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
bunkum,  but  a  hearty,  wholesome  love, 
for  the  better  and  not  for  the  worse, 
need  not  make  you  wish  to  take  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth." 

"  I  want  you  to  think  seriously  of 
it." 

*'  I  was  never  more  sane  and  serious." 

"  Look  before  you — think  of  your 
future  life — marriage  is  not  every- 
thing." 

"  Godwyn  !"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance. 

"  No,  not  everything,  and  a  woman 
is  not  everything,"  she  added  firmly,  and 
yet  with  a  voice  which  vibrated  with 
feminine  tenderness.  "  I  used  to  think 
you  cared — for — some  one  else — but — if 
not — there      are      other     women — richly 

VOL.    III.  c 
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dowered — I  will  not  bind  you  to  poverty, 
to  shame  and  to  me." 

"  It  is  you  now  who  are  talking  non- 
sense," he  said  in  a  voice  as  if  he  were 
deeply  hurt.  "  You  have  as  much  as 
acknowledged  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
dismiss  me,  and  yet  you  have  such  a 
low  opinion  of  me;  you  think  me  so 
mean  and  petty " 

"  I  don't  think  you  mean,"  she  began, 
but  she  could  not  finish  her  sentence. 
Her  eyes  met  his,  and  it  was  as  if  their 
spirits  had  touched — as  glance  met 
glance.  She  knew  now  that  he  had 
always  loved  her,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  help  it. 

"  I  am  taken  by  storm,"  she  said, 
trying  to  free  herself  as  her  head 
again  sank  low,  and  was^ — this  time — 
pillowed    on     his    shoulder.      He    could 
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feel  the    beating  of  her  heart  against    his. 

''  I  have  not  yet  said  '  Yes,' "  she 
reminded  him,  trying  to  struggle  away 
from  him. 

''  But  you  have  looked  it,  my  wife,  my 
beloved  wife  !" 

"  Excuse  me.  I  have  known  so  little 
happiness,  it  is  something  to  have  no 
dread  of  to-morrow's  dawn,"  she  ex- 
plained, wiping  away  her  last  tears,  as  he 
asked  her  to  say  good-bye  to  the  good 
people  of  the  house  and  prepare  to 
return  to  Dornton  with  him  by  the  next 
train. 

Then  he  made  her  smile  by  telling  her 
of  the  mortal  terror  with  which  he  had 
waited  to  hear  his  fate  from  her  lips, 
and  how  the  pretension  of  being  her 
husband  had  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of 
sacrilege    after    all    that    had     happened. 

c  2 
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He  had  meant  to  add  to  this  a  short  con- 
fession of  his  brief  engagement  to  Olive, 
but  her  perfect  trust  in  him  daunted  him 
— his  courage  failed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

QEYEN  years  afterwards  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  recognise  the  village 
of  Dornton,  so  entirely  was  its  aspect 
transformed.  The  picturesque  dilapidated 
cottages,  adorned  with  their  tangle  of 
creepers  and  with  pointed  thatched  roofs, 
which  were  formerly  so  attractive  to  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  had  given  place  to 
matter-of-fact,  ugly,  well-drained,  well- 
ventilated  houses  for  the  operatives,  the 
arrangements  of  which  would  have  satis- 
fied the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  or  Dr.  Richard- 
son.    The  church  had  been  restored,  and 
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there  was  a  hard  working  parson  who 
willingly  availed  himself  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Bardsley. 

The  manor-house  had  been  abandoned 
previous  to  Humphrey's  marriage  and  sold 
to  a  rich  Manchester  man  with  a  fancy  for 
antiquarianism,  whose  first  improvement 
had  been  to  rebuild  ''  the  Maiden's  Wmg." 
Humphrey  and  Godwyn  had  contented 
themselves  with  one  of  the  modest  httle 
villas  which  had  sprung  up  with  other 
modern  improvements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dornton.  Humphrey  had  hurried 
on  the  marriage,  setting  his  face  against 
delay,  as  soon  as  he  brought  Godwjm  with 
him  from  her  hiding-place  in  London. 
She  had  reminded  him  of  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, but  he  had  dismissed  the  objection, 
saying, 

"  If  we  are  to  be  together  the  sooner  the 
better." 
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The  seven  years  bad  been  years  of  hard 
toil  and  Uttle  recreation  to  the  young  wife, 
who,  with  scant  money  and  many  domestic 
duties,  had  risen  early  and  sat  up  late 
to  help  her  husband  to  retrieve  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  past  mismanagement. 

''  If  you    really  mean  it — mean  that    1 
can  be  the  happiness   and  consolation   of 
your  life — do  you  imagine  I  will  not  marry 
you  ?"  she  had  said  timidly  and  hurriedly 
when  Humphrey  urged  what  some  people 
would  have  called  imprudent  haste.     Since 
that  time  they  had  had   many  drawbacks 
in  the  way   of  comparative  poverty,    and 
many  difficulties  with  the  workpeople,  but 
Godwyn's  tace  had    ever  shone    with   the 
light    which    had   made    tears  impossible. 
Her  distress  for  her  lather's   misfortunes 
and  her   regret  for    what  had  been  irre- 
mediable were  all  things  of  the  past :  her 
whole    beiug   seemed  to    be  steeped  in   a 
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pure  atmosphere  of  joy.  To  say  that  she 
saw  Humphrey  through  the  rainbow-tinted 
light  necessary  to  the  strongest  love  is 
but  to  say  that  he  was  human.  The 
heart  that  can  bear  to  have  its  inmost 
weaknesses  revealed  must  be  a  very  pure 
and  holy  one,  and  most  of  us,  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  have  known  the  happi- 
ness of  being  loved,  must  have  been  seen 
at  some  period  of  our  lives  through  such 
a  glorified  medium. 

''  Refreshing  to  the  eyes  and  refreshing 
to  the  ears,  with  a  sancta  simplicitas,''^  a 
young  University  man  who  had  come  to 
read  during  the  summer  vacation  at  Dorn- 
ton  had  once  described  Mrs.  Bardsley,  as 
he  watched  her  slipping  unobtrusively  on 
her  kindly  errands  to  the  cottages. 
Nor  was  his  description  far  from  the 
truth. 

The  little  white  cap,  giving  a  matronly 
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appearance  to  her  bright  young  face, 
seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  calm- 
ness of  her  expression  and  the  clear 
look  of  her  peaceful  eyes ;  and  if  she  was 
not  rich  enough  to  be  clothed  in  the 
most  expensive  fashions  of  the  day,  so 
as  to  entice  the  eye,  her  simple  little 
toilettes  were  always  crisp  and  fresh,  and 
her  laughter  like  the  ripple  of  sweet 
sounds. 

''  Blessings,  like  troubles,  seem  never 
to  come  alone,"  said  Humphrey,  smiling, 
when  a  second  girl  was  presented  to  him 
instead  of  the  gift  he  had  wished  for, 
"  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing,  a 
son."  The  little  girls  were  now  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  prattled  to  the  great 
amusement  of  old  Mr.  Bardsley,  who, 
though  now  close  to  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, seemed,  thanks  to  Godwyn's  careful 
nursing,  to  be  scarcely  more  infirm  than 
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on  the  day  when  his  nephew  was 
married. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Godwyn  that  Hum- 
phrey should  occasionally  weary  of  the  un- 
disturbed seclusion  which  to  her  was  the 
height  of  bliss.  He  had  given  up  his 
easy-going  ways,  but  it  could  not  be  said 
that  he  was  altogether  satisfied.  He  had 
to  do  without  many  things  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  accustomed.  He  was 
strict  in  requiring  that  work  should  be 
done  well  and  to  time,  though  he  spoke 
courteously  to  all  whom  he  employed. 
But  the  times  had  been  bad,  and  there 
was  a  tacit  assumption  amongst 
his  workmen  that  he  was  as  poor 
a  man  in  his  way  as  they  were  in 
theirs. 

"What  does  it  matter;  it  is  only 
money;"  Godwyn  would  answer  with  a 
beaming   face  which  seemed  to   reproach 
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him  when  be  lamented  over  his  loss  of 
fortune. 

"  The  world  is  only  tiresome  to  a  heart 
fully  occupied,  though  it  may  be  useful  as 
a  distraction,"  she  said  to  him  one  day 
when  he  lamented  the  want  of  superfluous 
cash  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  join  in  what  might  notu  be  called 
the  gaieties  of  Dornton,  the  place  being 
so  much  more  frequented  than  it  had 
been.  ''  I  am  too  happy  in  myself — its 
pleasures  would  be  monotonous  to  me — 
parties  would  seem  so  ordinary." 

Her  lively  imagination  found  infinitely 
more  resources  in  the  everyday  attractions 
of  domestic  life.  And  though  the  days 
were  past  when,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
married  life,  Humphrey  had  been  wont  to 
read  to  her  as  she  worked,  sometimes 
thoughtful  passages  from  Wordsworth,  and 
sometimes   in  low  legato  tones,  favourite 
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lines  from  The  Angel  in  the  House,  yet 
happiness  sucli  as  theirs  seemed  to  her 
to  be  the  one  vestige  left  in  this  weak, 
shifting  world  of  a  higher,  happier,  and 
nobler  life.  To  her  husband,  if  he  petted 
her  less,  she  had  become,  as  it  were,  a 
new  conscience,  such  a  reverential  belief 
did  he  have  in  her.  This  confidence,  this 
unimpaired  trust,  seemed  to  her  to  be  in 
itself  an  exquisite  reward. 

*'  It  is  too  good  to  be  true,"  she  would 
sometimes  murmur  to  herself,  thanking 
God  when  she  remembered  that  no  side 
wind  of  discord  had  ever  yet  reached  her 
home  ;  the  inmost  "  penetralia"  were  un- 
stirred and  unsullied  as  at  first. 

And  the  changes  at  Dornton  were  very 
satisfactory  to  her.  It  was  pleasant  to 
watch  by  degrees  how  the  rough-bearded, 
ill-clad,  slovenly  men  and  women  began 
to    look    very  much  like    other    civilised 
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beings.  Poor  Ned  Carslake,  with  the 
"devils  cast  out  of  him,"  tossed  and 
tormented  in  spirit  no  longer,  had  settled 
down  into  comfortable  domestic  life  with  a 
pretty  apple-cheeked  girl  in  one  of  the 
cleanliest  cottages. 

Once  or  twice  the  Bardslejs  had  had 
news  of  Olive  Neale,  now  the  Countess 
von  Hannenberg.  A  friend  who  had 
visited  Florence  one  winter  had  volun- 
teered information  of  how  she  lived,  "  in  a 
temperature  that  reminded  one  of  Calcutta, 
and  was  terribly  fond  of  perfumes  as  well 
as  of  Worth's  costumes."  But  Humphrey 
was  scarcely  so  interested  in  these  de- 
tails as  Godwyn  ;  he  had  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  about  Olive  or  the  tales  of  her 
personal  adornment,  since  he  had  learnt 
that  comeliness  of  body  must  be  accom- 
panied by  fairness  of  soul.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  young  wife  never  heard  of 
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her  husband's  former  brief  engagement. 
If  the  old  man  had  ever  suspected  the 
story,  the  thought  of  it  passed  away  from 
him  now  that  his  memory  had  begun  to 
fail   him. 

"  Clear  as  crystal,  true  as  steel,"  so 
Godwyn  prided  herself  were  Humphrey's 
thoughts,  and  his  memories  open  as  day 
to  her.  "No  concealment  has  ever  come 
between  us,  thank  God,"  she  would  say  to 
herself  with  a  grateful  heart,  when  after 
her  hard-working  days  she  lay  down  to 
refreshing  sleep  with  much  the  same  de- 
licious sense  of  fatigue  as  that  which  re- 
wards the  tired  mountaineer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TT7HEN  the  sun  has  risen  in  an  im- 
maculate sky  the  first  hours  of  the 
day  have  often  a  purity  and  calmness 
which  a  looker-on  is  tempted  to  think  will 
endure.  But  it  is  just  on  one  of  these 
mornings  that  little  winds  arise,  and  little 
clouds  like  delicate  veils  seem  soon  to  be 
held  by  invisible  hands  near  the  horizon. 
The  Bardsleys'  home  appeared  to  be  an 
Eden.  But  into  this  temporary  Eden, 
like  the  apple  thrown  into  the  garden  of 
Hesperides,  came  a  letter  from  the  Coun- 
tess von  Hannenberg. 
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With  a  nature  which  must  either  retro- 
grade or  go  forward,  with  powers  for 
good  and  evil  in  it  so  that  one  could  see 
it  growing  or  degenerating  day  by  day, 
Ohve  had  sunk  lower  during  the  inter- 
vening years.  For  a  time  the  possession 
of  her  wealth  had  made  her  happy.  It 
was  beyond  measure  dehghtful  for  a 
woman  of  her  vain  and  luxurious  nature 
to  be  able  to  gratify  every  desire — to  have 
her  equipages,  her  dress,  and  her  beauty 
the  admiration  and  source  of  envy  to  men 
and  women — to  be  no  longer  a  mere 
nobody,  but  a  countess  who,  on  the 
strength  of  her  petty  title,  could  keep 
aloof  from  the  Smiths  and  Joneses,  and 
all  the  ruck  of  English  people — to  have 
her  receptions  at  Florence  and  her  season 
at  Monaco.  Plentiful  flirtations  and 
high  play  had  been  the  characteristics 
of      her     salo7i,      seasoned       with     good 
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music     for     the     more     proper     of     her 
guests. 

It  little  mattered  that  the  old  Count 
complained  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
young  Englishwoman  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried for  her  beauty  ;  she  boasted  that  she 
could  turn  him  round  her  little  finger 
whenever  she  chose,  as  she  could  turn  all 
men  from  eighteen  to  eighty.  She  had 
never  had  any  intention  of  compromising 
herself,  and  as  long  as  her  mother  lived  Mrs. 
Neale  had  been  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  no  absolute  stain  rested 
on  the  reputation  of  her  daughter.  But 
when  that  mother  had  been  suddenly 
carried  away  by  a  sharp  attack  of  Roman 
lever,  Olive's  sense  of  desolation  was 
great.  Often  before  had  she  jested  when 
her  heart  was  sore,  and  had  worn  a  laugh- 
ing face  to  hide  its  aching.  And  now  that 
her  partial  mother  had  been  taken  from 
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her,  and  that  Mrs.  Neale's  tender  little 
speeches  no  longer  came  to  ameliorate  the 
twinges  of  conscience,  her  dainty  life — in 
which  her  delicate  flesh  was  wrapped  in 
purple  and  fine  linen — was  instinct  with 
misery.  The  excitement  which  would 
make  life  go  on  without  thinking  became 
necessary  to  her  very  existence,  and 
whenever  that  excitement  ceased  her  mind 
would  prey  on  itself,  drawing  imaginary 
miseries  through  the  ''invisible  suckers" 
of  her  sick  fancy. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  Count,  who  left  his  wife 
scarcely  so  richly  dowered  as  had  been 
generally  expected.  Some  of  his  money 
went  to  the  Romish  priests  for  the  re- 
storation of  a  cathedral,  and  gossips 
whispered  that  if  Madame  had  played 
her  cards  a  little  more  cleverly,  and  had 
not  let  her  flirtations  be  quite  so  patent 
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to  all  observers,  her  chances  of  a  success- 
ful second  marriage  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.  As  it  was,  some  of  her 
admirers  found  that  they  had  pressing 
engagements  at  Mentone  and  Nice,  and 
she — craving  still  to  believe  in  her  own 
power  of  domination,  and  unwilling  to 
remain  at  Monaco  with  a  lessened  court — 
found  her  thoughts  turning  longingly  to 
her  dear  friends  in  England. 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  perfect 
Elysium  to  come  and  live  at  Dornton. 
All  my  simplest  and  happiest  memories 
are  connected  with  that  dear  place,"  she 
wrote  in  gushing  words  to  Godwyn. 
"  How  I  should  like  to  see  you  both ! 
your  good  husband  the  Corydon,  you 
the  neat-handed  Phyllis,  and  then  your 
sweet  little  ones.  I  have  fancied  you 
with  a  kind  of  magnetic  power  of  sooth- 
ing   a   baby — an  extra-natural  prescience 
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of  its  wants.  I  daresay  you  have  all 
the  poor  people's  babies — a  creche,  a 
kindergarten,  and  goodness  knows  what. 
I  remember  your  inventive  genius  in  the 
dear  old  past.  I  shall  bring  some  of  my 
furniture  with  me.  I  could  not  live 
without  pretty  things,  but  please  to  take 
a  rural  cottage  for  me,  one  with  honey- 
suckle round  the  porch.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  much  with  my  wants,  time 
and  quietness  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
store my  shattered  strength,  but  I  should 
like  so  much  to  live  near  you  and  to  re- 
turn to  dear  old  England." 

What  Humphrey  thought  when  the 
letter  was  read  was  known  only  to  him- 
self. He  made  little  or  no  remark  about 
the  Countess's  projected  visit. 

*'  Dead — her  husband  dead  !"  he  said, 
and  changed  colour  a  little,  remembering 
the  time  when  he  had  been  under  Olive's 
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influence  at  Monaco,  and  on  the  borders 
of  not  believing  in  anything  better.  But 
his  wife,  with  her  usual  energy,  set 
about  employing  workmen  to  repair  a 
"  rural"  cottage  with  moderate  rent  and 
plentiful  accommodation,  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  widowed  lady.  An  archi- 
tect was  sent  for  from  Knaresbury  to 
decorate  the  walls  and  inlay  the  floors 
according  to  the  elaborate  directions 
received  from  Madame  von  Hannen- 
'berg. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the 
natives  at  Dornton  when  a  "  foreigneer- 
ing"  man-servant  appeared  with  a  num- 
ber of  big  boxes  as  a  precursor  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Countess  and  her  maid. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  next 
day  before  Godwyn  thought  it  right  to 
intrude  upon  her  old  acquaintance.  Very 
pretty  looked  the  cottage  in  the  yellow 
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light  of  evening,  with  the  veined  and 
patterned  ivy  creeping  up  its  trellised 
walls,  and  a  tangle  of  greenery  round 
the  porch. 

Godwyn  had  never  before  seen  any- 
thing like  the  interior,  with  the  Oriental 
walls,  costly  china,  chairs  and  tables 
with  writhen  legs,  a  tempered  light 
thrown  by  rose-coloured  curtains,  an 
atmosphere  of  patchouli,  and  a  silence 
as  of  poppyfied  sleep.  And  as  she 
advanced  with  that  mixture  of  serenity 
and  graciousness  which  was  one  of  her 
chief  charms,  a  fair  figure  in  flowing 
weeds,  with  a  dainty  little  erection  on 
her  glossy  hair,  which  did  duty  as 
a  widow's  cap,  started  up  from  one 
of  the  picturesque  chairs,  and  came 
eagerly  towards  her  with  both  hands 
outstretched. 

"  This   is   so   good    of   you !"    said    a 
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voice,  more  musical,  if  more  forced,  than 
the  voice  whicli  had  belonged  to  the 
Olive  of  old.  "  Do  you  remember  the 
dear  old  times  ?" 

Never  in  her  girlhood  had  Godwyn 
been  so  tenderly  clasped,  and  as  she 
gently  freed  herself  from  the  embrace 
she  had  time  to  look  at  the  speaker. 

Olive  was  no  longer  a  beauty,  with 
roundness  of  outline  and  varying  colour, 
as  she  had  been  in  her  girlhood.  Her 
complexion  was  whiter  than  it  had  been 
of  yore,  and  on  either  cheek  was  a  stain 
like  the  deep  blush  of  a  rose  petal  which 
Godwyn  could  not  know  was  attribut- 
able to  art.  The  two  faces  formed  a 
marked  contrast.  Godwyn's  cheeks,  un- 
dyed  with  vermeil  stain,  were  paler 
than  they  had  been  before  the  toils  of 
her  married  life.  But  the  shining  lamps 
of  joy   were  all   ahght  as    usual    in    her 
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clear  eyes,  whilst  in  the  expression  of 
Madame  von  Hannenberg's  face  was  no 
look  of  settled  contentment  bespeaking 
the  inward  satisfaction  which  could  ra- 
diate such  a  light.  The  eyes,  indeed, 
were  hackneyed  diplomatists,  trained  to 
obey  her  will,  but  belied  in  the  tell-tale 
mouth — a  mouth  which  in  former  days 
had  never  seemed  to  be  made  for  kiss- 
ing, but  which  now  made  Godwyn 
feel  ungracious  if  she  did  not  return  the 
kiss. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  little 
nest  ?"  she  said,  as  she  drew  Mrs. 
Bardsley  to  a  seat. 

"  I  think  it  a  charming  drawing-room, 
enough  to  make  you  dream  of  poetry," 
answered  Godwyn,  looking  round  her 
with  admiration. 

''  Ah,  the  poetry  is  all  yours  !  I  have 
known  little  poetry  since  I  left  England. 
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Time,  which  ripens  and  rots,  has  given 
you  all  the  sunshine,  but  has  dealt 
hardly  with  me.  I  never  repented  but 
once/' 

The  repressed  restlessness  in  her  man- 
ner made  a  disagreeable  impression  on 
Godwyn.  It  seemed  as  if  Olive  had 
gratified  every  fantastic  wish  till  she 
was  feverish  and  exhausted ;  and  the 
Cleopatra-like  luxury  had  palled  upon^her. 
"Was  she  in  earnest  or  in  joke  ?  The 
young  wife  felt  uncomfortable  as  she 
pondered.  Would  this  strange  friend 
treat  Humphrey  to  the  like  confidences, 
or  did  the  confidences  mean  nothing  at 
all,  and  was  it  still — as  it  had  been  in 
the  old  days — her  habit  to  speak  by  im- 
pulse ? 

''  But  you  were  happy — you  must 
have  been  happy  when  your  dear  mother 
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and  husband  were  with  you,"  she  said 
softly. 

'*  I  was  not  happy — I  will  not  tell  a 
fib  about  it  to  satisfy  any  one — no,  I 
was  never  happy  in  that  foreign  life. 
There  was    a    short    period,   to  be    sure, 

when   I  met    Humphrey   at    Monaco 

Ah,  I  could  tell  you  so  much  about 
those  days.  You  are  a  fortunate  wo- 
man !"  she  added,  with  a  little  fluttering 
sigh. 

''  You  are  tired  with  your  journey.  I 
think  I  had  better  not  disturb  you  any 
longer  now.  Most  of  us,  when  we  have 
troubles,  require  a  little  time  to  recover 
ourselves,"  answered  Godwyn,  rising  and 
speaking  as  calmly  as  ever,  though  she 
was  conscious  of  a  sudden  beating  at  her 
heart. 

''  Ah,  you  are  unsympathetic;  that  is 
the  fault  of  you    good   reUgious  people. 
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You  are  raised  on  such  a  platform  above 
us  earthlier  mortals,  and  can  look  down 
with  such  contempt  on  all  human  weak- 
nesses !  I  thought  to  have  told  you  all 
about  my  story,  but  even  you  will  not 
listen  to  me.  Oh !  the  blunders  we 
make,  the  ruin  we  make  of  our  lives  !" 
and,  putting  up  her  dainty  handkerchief 
to  her  face,  she  burst  into  sudden  and 
unmistakable  tears. 

Godwyn  was  really  touched,  but 
thought  it  better  to  leave  her  to  herself, 
sending  kindly  messages  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  promising  to  come  again  as 
soon  as  the  widow  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  grief  and  the  fatigue 
of  her  journey. 

"  I  will  wait  till  she  sends  to  me," 
she  explained  to  Humphrey,  who  bit  his 
lips  and  was  inclined  to  sneer  at  her 
account  of  the  interview. 
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"  Why  does  she  come  here  calling 
herself  Countess  ?  A  German  Count  is 
nothing,  you  know.  I  am  no  tuft-hunter, 
and  I  should  have  said  the  Neales  were 
superior  to  this  nonsense.  She  has 
learnt  these  artificial  ways  at  Monaco, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it.  T  don*t  wish  you 
to  be  too  intimate.  We  must  keep  her 
at  a  distance." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Humphrey. 
It  is  not  like  you  to  be  unkind  to  a 
widow,"  said  Godwyn  remonstratingly,  to 
which  remark  her  husband  vouchsafed 
no  reply. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  next  day 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  OHve, 
who  was  walking,  veiled  and  unattended, 
in  one  of  the  lonely  paths  near  the  wood. 
He  had  taken  off  his  hat  automatically 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  but  was 
intending  to   pass   her   without    stopping 
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to  speak,  when  she  stood  still,  and, 
looking  distressed,  held  out  her  hands, 
saying, 

"  We  are  friends.  Mr.  Bardsley,  tell 
me  the  truth,  are  we  not  real  friends  ? 
You  don't  know  how  few  friends  there 
are  left  for  me  in  life." 

Her  beautiful  eyes  had  fixed  them- 
selves in  earnest  appeal  on  his,  and  he 
blamed  himself  for  a  want  of  gallantry 
as  he  answered  her  coldly, 

"  Why  did  you  leave  the  Conti- 
nent ?  I  should  have  thought  that  your 
truest  friends  would  have  been  found 
amongst  those  who  knew  Count  von  Han- 
nenberg." 

She  gave  a  little  shrug. 

"  You  know  I  hate  Germany,  the 
people  have  such  upstart  notions  there; 
and  as  to  living  in  Paris,  why  1  should 
care  nothing  about  it  since  the  Empire  has 
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crumbled  away ;  the  Emperor  began  to 
yield  too  much  to  the  Left  even  during  his 
life-time,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"  This  comes  second-hand  from  the 
poor  Count,"  he  thought  as  he  answered 
coldly  as  before.  "  I  disagree  with  you ; 
the  age  of  absolutism  is  past.  I  never 
knew  you  had  a  turn  for  politics ;  and 
then  there  was  still  Florence,  or  your 
favourite  Monaco — you  might  have 
studied  politics  there ;  I  believe  they 
intend  to  make  a  change.  The  reign  of 
M.  Blanc  is  threatened  sooner  or  later, 
I  hear,  and  I  should  say  so  much  the 
better." 

*'  Oh,  you  were  always  severe,"  she 
repHed  with  a  forced  laugh.  '*  I  remem- 
ber you  used  not  to  admit  that  I  had  any 
brains  at  all ;  you  will  find  that  my  wits 
have  been  sharpened  in  the  keenness 
of  the  foreign   atmosphere."      And  then 
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altering  her  voice  and  visibly  trembling, 
with  real  tears  in  her  eyes — ''  You  must 
not  be  angry  with  me ;  you  must  forgive 
me  for  the  past.  I  do  so  like  your  wife  ! 
"We  are  all  going  to  be  friends  together. 
You  must  not  think  I  am  intruding  on 
you.  I  shall  keep  as  much  as  possible 
to  myself.  If  you  have  heard  any  gos- 
sip about  me  you  must  not  let  her  believe 
it.  There  is  one  drawback  about  good 
women — they  are  always  so  hard ;  but 
Godwyn  used  not  to  be  so  hard  as  some. 
They  were  always  abusing  me  at  Mo- 
naco. It  was  jealousy,  you  know.  I 
might  have  been  a  black  sheep  if  you 
were  to  credit  those  women.  Ah,  but 
I  know  you  think  better  of  me.  I  was 
silly,  but  not  black  at  all." 

She  was  smiling  at  him  through  her 
tears,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  wincing 
at   her   speech,  not  even   when   she  pro- 
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ceeded  to  comment  on  the  alterations  at 
Dornton — on  the  new  roofs,  mended 
walls,  and  whitewashed  cottages  which 
met  her  eyes  everywhere. 

"  We  had  to  give  up  the  windows 
with  diamond  panes,  and  the  pretty 
chimneys  which  would  have  smoked  ; — 
the  honeysuckles,  roses  and  ivy  meant 
spiders ;  and  the  old  woodwork  meant 
black  beetles,"  he  said  following  the  direc- 
tion of  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  really  a  downright  imposition 
to  persuade  you  to  spend  your  hard- 
earned  money  like  that,"  she  answered, 
speaking  more  like  her  old  self  as  they 
walked  back  together;  "  and  on  cattle 
who  only  turn  round  on  you,  assault 
you,  and  abuse  you  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity; but  it  was  a  fad  of  Godwyn's 
to  spoil  these  people,  I  remember,  years 
ago.     For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  dreadful 
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to  liave  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  often  against  their 
will." 

"  It  is  not  only  a  fad  of  Godwyn's 
but  a  fad  of  mine,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
leave  of  her,  with  a  polite  bow,  at  the 
door  of  her  Arcadian  lodging,  declining 
her  invitation  to  enter. 

*'  Oh,  to  be  sure — you  and  your  wife 
together — you  ought  to  leaven  the  coun- 
try. I  remember  how  I  heard  at  a 
distance  that  you  were  bent  on  improving 
the  habits  and  washes  of  all  the  labour- 
ing  classes,"  she  answered  with  a  ready 
lauRh.  But  not  \he  less  did  she  think 
to  herself,  "  that  wife  of  his — he  forgets 
that  she  does  not  monopolise  all  the 
beauty  and  talent  in  England." 

"  You  are  looking  quite  spick  and 
span  in  all  your  arrangements,"  said  the 
Countess,    when   she   returned   Godwyn's 
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visit  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days. 
''  I  really  wonder  how  you  are  clever 
enough  to  manage  it,  with  this  idea  of 
taking  the  poorer  people  under  a  sort 
of  maternal  government,  and  of  patching 
up  the  property  by  slow  and  steady 
saving." 

"  Who  told  you  all  about  it  ?"  asked 
Godwyn  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  your  husband  to  be  sure ;  he 
was  giving  me  a  long  account  of  it.  You 
forget  what  old  friends  we  were,"  said 
the  pretty  widow  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  Mrs.  Bardsley  was  ashamed  of  her- 
self for  a  pang  like  a  stab  that  turned 
her  sick  at  heart,  and  for  which  she 
could  not  account. 

"  I  assure  you  I  get  more  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  cottages  than  I 
had  out  of  my  favourite  doll's  house 
when  1  was  a  child,"  she  said,  trying  to 
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conquer  the  pang,  and  to  speak  with  an 
answering  smile.  "  Once  a  month  I  make 
a  rule  of  visiting  each  of  them  to  see  if 
anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  altera- 
tion is  necessary." 

'*  Oh,  I  see — a  sort  of  patriarchal 
arrangement.  You  should  have  lived 
with  the  Bedouins  in  the  days  of  Job, 
but  it  must  be  dull  work  for  you,  I  should 
think." 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  first  things  we  think 
of  are  the  improvements  and  repairs  of 
the  cottages.  Humphrey  promised  that 
when  he  married  me,  and  he  has  kept  his 
bargain  beautifully." 

"  Wei],"  said  Olive,  with  a  yawn  which 
she  could  not  repress,  ''  these  are 
amongst  the  things  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, but  which  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  admit  with  the  same  respect  as  mys- 
teries   of  the  faith.     But  I  -wonder   you 
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got  your  husband  to  fall  in  with  all  your 
arrangements.  Men  are  so  unsympa- 
thetic and  slow  to  understand.  I  have 
learnt  to  like  women  better." 

"  Those  who  look  for  their  reward  in 
heaven  ought  not  to  expect  it  in  this 
life/'  she  said  in  the  same  vein  to  Hum- 
phrey with  a  meaning  smile  the  next 
time  she  met  him.  *'  Your  wife  is  very 
frank  with  me ;  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
profit  by  her  good  sense.  It  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  me  if  I  had  minded 
her  scoldings  more  when  I  was  a  girl ; 
but  is  she  not  a  little — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— solemn  and  triste  ?  And  is  she  not 
likely  to  wear  herself  out  prematurely 
with  all  these  self-imposed  duties  ?  Does 
it  not  strike  you  that  she  is  looking  just 
a  trifle  worn  and  too  old  for  her  age  ? 
Excuse  me — of  course  1  speak  as  an  in- 
terested friend." 
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"  Natures  vary,"  answered  Humphrey 
sternly.  "  My  wife,  thank  God,  has  a 
sound  constitution  and  an  active  brain, 
always  busying  herself  with  some  scheme 
for  the  good  of  others.  She  would  be 
able  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  dulness 
from  the  dullest  of  English  homes.  I 
believe  she  could  make  herself  happy 
even  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island." 

"  With  or  without  you.  I  envy  her 
that  quality  of  being  self-sufficing,"  said 
Olive  with  a  quivering  sigh. 

*'  Happier  a  good  deal  than  some  of 
the  fashionable  women  who  invent  death's 
heads  for  themselves  at  their  feasts,  and 
gaze  at  all  the  gauds  of  the  world  with 
sated  eyes,"  he  continued,  unmindful  of 
the  interruption,  and  yet  that  very  even- 
ing, inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  he  re- 
marked,   for  the  first   time,    on  what  he 
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called  the   "  dowdy"  appearance  of  God- 
wyn's head-gear. 

*'  Till  sJie  came,  he  would  not  have 
altered  a  hair  of  my  head,  and  now  he  is 
always  looking  at  me  critically,"  thought 
the  wife,  with  a  tear  which  started  in- 
voluntarily to  her  eyes,  as  for  the  first  time 
she  spent  half-an-hour  at  the  looking- 
glass,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  arrange 
her  hair  in  the  artistic  erection  which 
would  have  risen  so  easily  under  the 
nimble  fingers  of  Olive's  clever  French 
maid. 

Madame  von  Hannenberg  was  now  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  villa. 

"  I  mean  to  come  very  soon  again,"  she 
would  say,  kissing  her  hand  and  taking 
her  departure  after  wasting  one  of  God- 
wyn's precious  afternoons,  breaking  in 
upon  her  leisure  and  begging  her  to  send 
the  children  away,  though   she  would  tell 
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her  in  the  same  breath  that  she  was  the 
'^  sort  of  motherly  woman  who  ought  to 
have  a  baby  always  on  hand." 

Godwyn  was  not  suspicious,  and  was 
willing  at  first  to  believe  that  her  former 
friend  was  now  too  miserable  to  be  a 
coquette.  But  after  a  time  she  could  not 
help  remarking  it  as  strange  that  Olive 
generally  deferred  these  visits  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  stood  in  need 
of  Humphrey's  escort  to  accompany  her 
back  to  the  cottage.  On  one  occasion 
Godwyn  had  offered  herself  to  walk  back 
with  Madame  von  Hannenberg,  but  as  her 
health  was  just  then  a  little  delicate,  she 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  the  ready  pro- 
testation, 

"  No,  I  won't  allow  you — I  won't  indeed. 
You  will  tire  yourself  if  you  walk  too 
far." 

The  evenings  were  drawing  in  though 
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it  was  early  in  September,  and  Mrs. 
Bardsley  had  the  candles  lit  as  she  saw 
the  two  depart,  remarking  to  herself  how 
much  more  cleverly  Olive  talked  since  she 
had  lived  abroad,  and  noticing  the  growing 
interest  in  Humphrey's  face  as  he  listened 
to  her. 

"  I  am  not  jealous.  Of  all  faults 
jealousy  is  the  one  I  hate  most,"  she 
sighed  to  herself  as  she  sat  down  to  a  pile 
of  stockings,  the  mending  of  which  had 
been  necessarily  delayed  because  such 
homely  work  could  not  be  brought  out  in 
the  presence  of  Olive.  It  would  now  be 
necessary  for  her  to  sit  up  very  late  at 
the  mending  that  night,  or  to  rise,  as 
she  had  often  done  before,  when  her  hus- 
band would  be  asleep  and  would  know 
nothing  about  it  the  next  morning.  But 
it  was  not  this  thought  which  depressed 
her  or  which  obliged  her  to  throw  down 
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her  work,  going  to  the  piano  and  strum- 
ming a  few  bars  with  a  hope  that  the 
harmonies  might  soothe  her.  She  looked 
at  the  garden,  where,  in  consequence  of 
a  gale  on  the  preceding  night,  the  dead 
leaves  were  strewn  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallombrosa.  There  are  moments  when 
happiness  seems  so  fragile  a  thing,  when 
we  so  fear  to  have  it  shattered,  that  we 
are  almost  ready  to  envy  those  who  never 
have  known  it.  Godwyn  felt  like  a  child 
holding  a  captive  bird,  and  feeling  in  its 
hand  the  struggling  and  beating  of  its 
wings.  If  the  child  relaxes  its  grasp  the 
bird  has  flown  away  for  ever.  And  yet 
happiness  was  worth  nothing  that  had  to 
be  held  perforce. 

"  He  could  have  stayed  quite  well  at  the 
mills ;  he  used  to  do  so  before  she  came. 
And  when  she  has  two  servants,  either  of 
whom    could   have   called  to   walk   home 
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with  lier,  he  need  not  have  hurried  away 
just  because  she  wished  it,"  was  the  com- 
mon-sense reflection  which,  in  spite  of  all 
her  brave  resolutions,  she  was  unable  to 
stifle,  as  she  wondered  whether  the  old 
sense  of  fascination  which  this  woman, 
whom  she  had  never  heartily  liked,  had 
been  wont  to  exercise  over  her  husband, 
had  returned,  in  spite  of  newer  and  holier 
ties — just  a  little. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

nnO  paint  the  first  agitation  of  a  heart 
the  poets  have  compared  it  to  a 
peaceful  lake  disturbed  by  a  breath  of  air 
to  a  slight  trembling.  It  is  nothing  yet ; 
only  the  wind  stirring  the  water  to  gentle 
ripples ;  the  lake  can  still  recover  its  clear 
serenity.  And  so,  though  a  vague  un- 
easiness had  for  a  short  time  filled  God- 
wyn's  heart,  it  was  easy  for  her  to  re- 
cover her  habitual  calm,  her  absolute 
confidence  in  her  husband.  She  put 
the  idea  away  from  her  that  there  could 
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be    any    change   in   his   feeling    towards 
her. 

"  It  would  be  inexcusable  for  me  to 
take  fancies  into  my  head  now  that  I  am 
growing  older,"  she  would  say  to  herself 
when  she  was  occupied,  as  usual,  in  fond- 
ling her  children  or  in  occupying  herself 
with  the  affairs  of  her  household.  "When 
one  is  very  young  quick  revolutions  or 
exaggerations  of  feeling  are  the  more  to 
be  excused,  but  one's  own  personality 
should  dwindle  to  its  proper  size,  as 
maturer  age  teaches  us  perspective.'' 

But  in  Olive's  mind  this  personality 
was  wont  to  assume  enormous  proportions  ; 
she  had  always  been  apt  to  fancy  herself 
either  adored  or  abhorred.  And  to  find 
herself  now  dismally  advancing  past 
thirty — with  life  which  could  not  be  a 
perpetual  fete  a  la  Watteau,  and  with 
existence  at  Dornton  already  becoming  a 
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weariness  to  the  flesh  and  spirit  alike — 
was  more  than  her  egotistical  nature  could 
endure.  The  sight  of  the  Bardsleys' 
quiet  happiness  became  at  times  intoler- 
able to  her.  She  had  already  wearied  of 
unhealthy  pleasures,  of  the  pomp  of  the 
world  and  the  pride  of  life,  with  that 
tendency  to  discontent  ringing  its  sad 
changes  on  the  old  theme  so  common  to 
disappointed  human  nature.  She  could 
hardly  have  explained  her  own  motive 
in  seeking  for  distraction  at  Dornton. 
Something  of  good  there  might  have  been 
in  it  at  first,  coupled  with  a  faint  re- 
membrance of  past  times,  and  of  God- 
wyn's  insight  into  the  better  possibilities 
of  her  nature.  She  had  known  even 
during  her  short  engagement  to  Hum- 
phrey that  she  could  not  suffice  for 
him. 

"  He  may  amuse  himself  with  me,"  she 
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had  said  to  herself  during  that  short  ex- 
perience at  Monaco,  "  but  he  knows  all 
the  time  that  there  are  other  women  with 
whom  he  could  think  high  thoughts  and 
perform  noble  deeds  instead  of  being 
forced  to  descend  to  me." 

Yet  the  tendency  to  amuse  and  to  be 
amused  existed  still,  in  spite  of  the 
whispers  which  had  reached  her  ears 
from  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  already  begun  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Bardsley's  constant  visits  to  the  fair 
widow,  and  Madame  von  Hannenberg's 
constant  presence  at  the  villa — whispers 
which  had  not  yet  seriously  disturbed 
Godwyn's  peace,  thoughts  of  evil  or  of 
scandal  having  never  yet  sullied  the  purity 
of  her  mind. 

"  I  don't  think  she  means  to  be  always 
intruding  on  us,  but  it  would  be  better 
taste  if  she  would  leave  us  oftener  to  our- 
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selves,"  she  would  think  sometimes  with 
a  sigh,  when  the  needlework  had  to  be 
put  on  one  side  and  dainty  little  dinners 
to  be  prepared  to  suit  the  foreign  taste  of 
the  Countess. 

That  tendency  to  grow  tired  of  every- 
thing artificial  which  is  inherent  in  human 
nature  gave  a  certain  flavour  of  piquancy 
to  Ohve's  visits  to  the  Bardsleys.  She 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before ; 
but  even  the  novelty  of  this  wore  off  after 
a  time,  and  she  began  to  pity  Godwyn  for 
living  in  a  state  of  isolation,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  Turk. 

"  Why  we  never  had  such  fashions  as 
these  abroad ;  you  might  as  well  be  in  a 
cloister,"  she  said  to  her  one  day,  when 
Humphrey  had  left  them  together,  hiding 
her  tendency  to  yawn  with  a  lace  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  J  have  my  children,"  answered  God- 
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wyn  with  a  bright  smile,  while  Olive 
was  secretly  wishing  that  the  ''  little 
wretches"  could  be  sent  out  of  the 
way. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  shabby  you  are  !"  she 
exclaimed  on  another  occasion  when  God- 
wyn,  who  had  been  superintending  some 
household  work,  came  to  her  when  she 
called,  forgetful  of  her  unfashionable 
attire.  "You  really  ought  to  dress 
better.  It  is  not  doing  justice  to  your- 
self, and  yet  somehow  your  dress  suits 
you — you  don't  look  bad  in  it,"  she  added 
relenting,  as  she  looked  at  the  grave,  gentle, 
forbearing  face. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  such  a  life  must 
be  insufferably  stupid,  and  she  began  to 
lament  the  ill-judged  impulse  which  had 
prompted  her  to  come  to  such  a  humdrum 
place. 

All  her  old  supports  had  been  suddenly 
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taken   from  her;  it  was  in   vain    for  her 
to   try  to   cling  to   any  of  them.     If  she 
could    have    shaken   beds,  rubbed   tables, 
or  taken  turns  with  her  own  housemaid, 
the   ghost   of   ennui   which    was  goading 
her  into  mischief,  might  have  been  kept 
at    arm's    length.     But,    as    ib    was,    she 
could  not  enjoy   the  monotony   of  the  free 
seaside  life ;  the  air,  she  complained,  was 
too  keen  for  her,  the  sunshine  too  dazzling. 
Dressed  in   a  morning  wrapper  of  white 
cashmere,  her  lustrous  hair  hanging  about 
her    shoulders,     her    attitudes    and     her 
smallest   movements    graceful,  she  would 
"  pose"  behind  her  rose-coloured  curtains, 
with  dainty  cups  of  coffee — one  ever  ready 
for  her  old  friend  Mr.   Bardsley— to  help 
her  to  pass  the  languid  hours,  during  the 
greater    part    of    the    day.       When    the 
evenings     drew    on     she    would     "  drop 
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in,"  as  Humphrey  phrased  it,  at  the 
villa. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  have  been  so  naughty  dis- 
turbing you  both  so  long  with  all  my 
senseless  chatter,"  she  would  say  as  she 
took  leave  of  the  inmates  after  the  lapse 
of  an   hour  or  two. 

"  I  begin  to  think  she  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever,"  Godwyn  would  force  herself 
to  acknowledge,  repressing  the  pang  at 
her  heart  which  had  been  so  hard  for  her 
to  bear  before  she  had  properly  schooled 
herself. 

That  the  widow  did  amuse  Humphrey, 
and  perhaps  a  little  too  well,  was  patent 
to  all  outsiders  if  not  to  Godwyn.  Even 
the  servants  would  sometimes  remark  on 
it  in  the  absence  of  their  master  and 
mistress,  speaking  a  few  plain  Saxon 
truths  with  homely,  downright,  not  to 
say  coarse  language,   which,  if  they  could 
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have  been  heard  by  the  strange 
lady,  might  have  done  her  a  little 
good. 

"  She  seems  very  dull,  poor  thing.  It 
is  only  kind  of  you  to  ask  her  to  pay  you 
long  visits,"  said  Humphrey,  entirely  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  these  long  visits  cut 
horribly  into  Godwyn's  time,  and  that  she 
had  to  bear  them  when  she  was  often 
longing  to  be  alone. 

On  some  occasions  the  effort  to  endure 
the  infliction  of  this  constant  and  unsym- 
pathetic companionship  became  so  great 
that  Godwyn  had  a  constrained  emotion- 
less manner  which  before  the  coming  of  the 
Countess  had  never  been  habitual  with 
her. 

"  I  see  how  it  is.  I  break  in  upon  your 
happiness  a  deux — your  duet  like  Adam 
and  Eve,"  she  said  a  little  irritably,  to 
Humphrey  one  evening,  when  for  polite- 
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ness'    sake  he    escorted  her    back  to  the 

cottage. 

''  You  are  always  joking,"  he  answered, 

and    there  was  a  look  in  his  face  which 

seemed  to  tell  her  that  he  thought  her 
jokes  were  not  always  in  the  best  of 
taste. 

The  calm  look  irritated  her  more  than 
ever.  Why  did  he  scrutinise  her  coldly 
like  this  ?  Could  she  tell  him  the  truth  ? 
that  she  tried  to  laugh  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  obliged  to  weep  ? 

"We  who  are  amongst  the  disin- 
herited," she  said  bitterly,  '^  as  we  look 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  happiness  of  other 
people  are  obliged  to  joke — I  suppose  as  the 
comic  actors  joke — the  poor  clowns  with  their 
pressing  necessities,  who  are  said  to  shed 
tears  behind  the  absurdity  of  their  masks. 
I  will  explain  to  you  all  about  it — I  have 
often  wanted  to  explain — how  miserable  I 
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was  in  that  foreign  life  after  you  left  me." 

"  No,  no — I  beg  you  will  not.  I  don't 
wish  to  pry  into  your  late  husband's 
affairs." 

And  there  was  a  curious  kindling  of 
his  face,  a  flash,  a  something  she  knew 
not  whafc,  which  disappeared  in  a  moment 
and  left  her  aching  with  the  consciousness 
of  her  mistake  in  her  tactless  reference  to 
the  troubles  of  her  former  life.  A  film 
had  been  mercifully  drawn  over  past 
events.  Was  it  not  well  that  it  should  re- 
main drawn  still  ?  For  a  few  moments  they 
walked  on  together  in  a  dead  stupid  silence, 
and  then  she  said  in  a  voice  which  told  of 
a  repressed  sob, 

"  The  world  is  horribly  empty  to  me — 
and  you — you  have  been  like  a  good 
providence  to  me.  I  thought  you  would 
show  more  sympathy." 

It   was   necessary    for    him   to    speak. 
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The  trouble  visible  in  her  face  seemed 
to  compel  him  to  break  the  silence. 

"  You  have  told  me  plainly  enough  that 
jour  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  but 
it  seems  to  me  you  had  all  you  could  ex- 
pect from  the  bargain.  I  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  these 
old  reminiscences,"  he  answered,  still 
speaking  coldly. 

"He  left  me  almost  penniless,"  she 
muttered  complainingly.  ''  I  could  not 
keep  up  any  style  in  a  place  bigger  than 
Dornton." 

Humphrey  shrugged,  and  would  have 
liked  to  tell  her  that  the  style  she  kept  up 
at    Dornton     was    perfectly   unnecessary. 

"  My  situation  was  a  very  equivocal  one. 
I  think  it  would  have  killed  me  if  it  had 
gone  on." 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  making  the  "Ah  !"  as 
eloquent     as     possible,      as      if     to     say 
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"That     has    nothing    to    do    with    me." 
"  He   had   his   revenge    upon    rae    by 
telling   me   he  would   leave    me    scarcely 
anything." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  could  help  it," 
murmured  her  companion,  remembering 
that  certain  reports  had  reached  him  as 
to  how  the  extravagant  Countess  had  man- 
aged to  spend  a  great  deal  of  the  money. 

"  Then  you  too  despise  me,"  she  ex- 
claimed, growing  impatient,  "just  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  a  little  unconven- 
tional. Because  the  world  is  cruel,  mean, 
and  contemptible  shall  we  yield  to  its 
rule?  shall  we  slavishly  obey  its  fancied 
obligations  ?" 

"  The  question  is  too  difficult  for  me 
to  answer  unless  I  know  more  of  the 
circumstances,"  he  said,  snapping  off  the 
head  of  the  flower  with  his  stick. 

"  But  you  refused  to  hear." 
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'*  I  will  hear  you  on  one  condition — 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  every- 
thing you  say — to  my  wife." 

Her  lips  began  to  tremble  and  her  eyes 
to  fill;  her  heart  beat  so  that  she  was 
afraid  she  might  betray  her  agitation. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  entrust  my 
wife  with  any  confidence  you  may  have 
to  make  ?  She  is  ever  ready  to  feel  for 
any  one  who  has  suff'ered,"  he  added 
more  gently. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  your  wife  is  im- 
maculate," she  answered,  almost  beneath 
her  breath,  as  she  hurried  on  in  front  of 
him  to  the  path  which  led  through  the 
wood  on  the  way  to  her  cottage. 

Every  word  which  was  spoken  in  praise 
of  Godwyn — of  her  cleverness,  her  indus- 
try, and  her  unselfishness — irritated  her 
in  her  present  mood  to  the  last  extreme 
of    endurance.     The    conflict    of    feelings 
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within  her,  the  wounded  vanity,  the 
failure  which  she  had  made  of  her  life 
and  the  gnawing  jealousy  at  her  heart, 
could  have  driven  her  at  that  moment  to 
any  extremity  of  foolishness. 

'*You  are  very  pale,"  he  said,  alarmed 
by  her  appearance  as  he  offered  her  his 
arm.  "  I  hope  you  have  no  weakness  of 
the  heart." 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  to  see  if  he 
had  any  arriere  pensee.  But  he  continued, 
nothing   abashed, 

''  Heart  complaints  so  often  cause  this 
sudden  pallor." 

"  Oh  1  am  afraid  it  is  generally  much 
less  interesting.  I  am  terribly  in  want  of 
of  my  supper,"  she  answered,  trying  to 
rival  him  in  simplicity. 

She  dragged  her  black  lace  shawl  more 
closely  round  her  and  staggered  in  her 
walk,  saying, 
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*'  Not  any  further  just  at  present.  I 
suppose,"  she  added  with  an  attempted 
laugh,  ''  it  is  because  I  am  hungry,  but  I 
am  tired  ;  let  us  rest." 

She  was  trembling  as  she  sank  upon  a 
wooden  bench  which  had  been  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  foot-passengers 
beneath  one  of  the  trees. 

"  I  cannot  breathe,"  she  said  presently, 
tearing  at  the  white  lace  handkerchief, 
which  was  scarcely  so  snowy  as  the 
whiteness  of  her  neck. 

He  went  rapidly  to  the  walk  and  called, 
but  no  one  answered — the  wood  was 
deserted.  Hastening  back,  he  found  her 
stretched  on  the  seat  in  a  faint.  He 
tried  to  think  that  young  women  often 
fainted,  and  yet  he  feared  that  this  faint 
was  hke  death.  He  became  alarmed,  and 
bent  over  her,  pale  as  herself,  in  excite- 
ment and  intense  anxiety.    A  sigh  escaped 
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from  her,  and  her  eyes  opened  and  looked 
at  him  vaguely. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  rustling  was 
heard  amongst  the  leaves,  and  before 
Humphrey  had  time  to  call  her  a  woman 
from  one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages 
had  passed  them  with  a  light  step,  and 
was  hurrying  away.  He  tried  to  make 
her  hear  him,  but  his  voice  had  become 
difficult  of  control,  and  for  the  first  time 
it  occurred  to  him  how  strange  the  scene 
might  have  appeared  to  an  outsider,  and 
how  difficult  it  might  be  for  him  to 
account  for  it  afterwards.  He  was  more 
embarrassed  than  Olive,  who  seemed  to 
have  recovered  from  the  results  of  her 
faint  with  wonderful  quickness. 

''  Oh,  I  entreat  you,"  she  said,  stopping 
him  when  he  continued  to  call  the  cottager. 
"  If  this  is  talked  about  I  never  could  set 
a  foot    in    this    place  again.     I    am   not 
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given  to  fainting,  and  people  might  think 
it  so  odd.  Invent  some  excuse  to  account 
for  my  being  so  tired,  and  this  sudden 
unaccustomed  faintness.  Say  that  we 
lost  our  way  in  too  long  a  walk,  had 
taken  the  wrong  road,  or  anything  you 
like." 

"  Calm  yourself,"  he  replied,  turning  it 
over  in  his  mind,  and  agreeing  with  her 
that  the  thing  was  unfortunate  and  might 
seem  to  need  some  excuse.  "  Cannot  you 
try  to  walk  ?  Godwyn  may  wonder  at 
my  long  absence." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

««  T  KNOW  there  can  be  nothing  really 
amiss,"  thought  Godwyn,  busying 
herself  with  her  home  work  more  ardently 
than  ever,  when  the  poisonous  rumours — 
which  are  engendered  in  men's  minds, 
growing,  as  some  nauseous  fungi  grow 
in  the  vegetable  world,  to  bulky  and 
unwholesome  proportions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours — could  no  longer  be  hidden 
from  her. 

"  What   is    wrong  ?"     Humphrey     had 
asked,    when    he     returned     home     the 
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next  day  and  missed  his  accustomed 
greeting  in  the  brightness  of  his  wife's 
smile. 

"  Oh,  nothing !"  she  tried  to  answer, 
in  spite  of  the  wistful  look  which  she 
gave  him,  as  her  lip  quivered,  and  she 
bent  lower  over  her  needlework  that  he 
might  not  see  the  expression  of  her  face. 
But  the  same  moment  her  heart  smote 
her  for  her  unintentional  untruthfulness. 
And  when  he  answered,  coming  nearer 
to  her,  "  I  know  there  is  something,"  the 
blood  sprang  to  her  face,  and  she  did  not 
again  rebut  the  accusation. 

The  something  unknown  which  could 
not  always  be  warded  off,  as  it  reached 
her  in  an  indirect  way  through  the  gos- 
siping of  others,  but  which  she  did  not 
care  to  think  about  and  hardly  believed 
in,  had  yet  caused  an  alteration  in  her 
manner. 
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She  seemed  to  have  grown  grave  and 
stately  as  she  welcomed  Madame  von 
Hannenberg  the  next  time  she  came 
to  visit  her.  Olive  was  in  her  turn 
slightly  embarrassed,  having  heard  unfa- 
vourable comments  made  in  loud  tones 
on  her  conduct  as  she  walked  through 
the  village,  and  having  furbished 
up  her  weapons  of  defence  and  fastened 
on  her  corselet  of  steel  before  she  came  to 
idle  away  her  spare  time,  as  usual,  at  the 
villa. 

*'  She  cannot  come  between  us  now, 
but  I  ought  to  show  her  what  I  feel," 
thought  Godwyn  as  she  blushed  slightly, 
then  came  forward  and  held  out  her  hand, 
looking  at  Olive  earnestly,  as  if  she  could 
see  to  the  depth  of  her  heart.  At  that 
moment  it  would  have  been  easy  to  decide 
which  was  really  the  most  irresistible  of 
the  two   women,    the  one    with  her  soul 
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shining  through  the  clear  windows  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  mere  surface  beauty  hiding 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  other. 

"  You  have  not  been  well — the  walk  was 
too  much  for  you  the  other  night,"  she 
said  with  her  direct  straightforwardness. 
"  What  a  pity  to  take  so  long  a  walk  ! 
You  see  I  am  really  quite  as  strong  as 
you.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  us  all  to 
walk  together  in  future  ?" 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  have  made  you 
anxious,"  stammered  the  Countess  in 
reply.  "  I  think  we  were  both  of  us  a 
little  moonstruck.  It  was  not  altogether 
according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  but 
the  moonhght  affected  our  brains,  I 
daresay.     We    ran    on    together    like     a 

couple  of "     She  would  liked  to    say 

"idiots,"  but  hesitated,  and  added  on 
second  thoughts,  "  children." 

Again     their     eyes      met     and      Olive 
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burst    into    a    peal    of  somewhat   harsh 
laughter. 

*'  Oh  your  face  is  quite  a  study.  It 
always  used  to  be,  I  recollect — of  primi- 
tive simplicity — and — that  sort  of  sur- 
prised look — as  if  you  were  the  first 
woman  just  formed  out  of  Adam's 
rib." 

After  that  Madame  von  Hannenberg 
did  not  come  quite  so  often  to  visit  God- 
wyn,  not  finding  her  so  ductile  as  she 
had  expected.  The  two  women  saw  less 
and  less  of  each  other.  But  Olive  con- 
tinued to  stay  at  Dornton,  though  more 
than  one  person  wondered  that  she  did 
not  take  her  leave  of  a  place  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  attract  her.  To 
Humphrey  especially  it  was  not  endurable 
that  reasons  should  be  invented  for  her 
staying  which  were  off'ensive  to  him- 
self. 
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'*  As  if  one  cared  a  rush  for  the  fibs 
which  a  set  of  gaping  noodles  choose  to 
tell,"  he  said  half  savagely  to  Captain 
JSTewland,  who,  now  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  on  a  term  of  absence  from  India, 
during  which  he  had  had  little  to  enliven 
him,  came  often  to  visit  his  old  protegee, 
NeUie  Payton's  daughter,  and  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  the  Bardsleys'  house 
at  Dorntou, 

Charlie  Newland,  bachelor  though  he 
was,  could  not  help  being  sensible  of  the 
indefinable  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  domestic  atmosphere  when  he 
returned  to  visit  his  friends  after  a  stay 
in  London,  and  found  Madame  von 
Hannenberg,  as  it  were,  ''  in  posses- 
sion." 

He  thought  Godwyn  prettier  in  her 
changes  of  colour,  wavering  from  one 
emotion  to  another,  but  he  saw  that  she 
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had  grown  thin.  It  was  useless  to  sound 
her  on  the  subject,  for  the  power  which 
an  educated,  cultivated  woman  has  in 
supreme  crises  of  concealing  her  thoughts 
served  her  well  at  this  juncture. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  my  husband  were 
so  occupied  at  home  as  not  to  have  any 
time  to  spare  for  his  friends,"  she  only 
said  with  a  smile  when  the  Captain  hinted 
one  day  that  the  Countess  was  a  design- 
ing, intriguing  woman,  just  the  type  of 
woman  of  which  he  had  such  a  horror  in 
India. 

"  Poor  thing !  Are  you  not  a  little 
hard  on  her  ?  You  should  make  excuses 
for  her  bringing  up,"  was  all  he  could  get 
out  of  Mrs.  Bardsley. 

But,  reticent  as  she  was,  he  lost  all 
his  patience  with  the  husband.  Hum- 
phrey was  fond  enough  of  his  wife  "  in  a 
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way"  he  was  sure,  but  could  he  not  see 
that  she  was  drooping  from  being  left  so 
much  to  her  own  resources — not  to  say 
neglected  ?  Had  he  no  eyes  to  appreciate 
and  admire  this  fair,  gentle  creature  as  she 
sat  there  by  the  side  of  the  fire — hour 
after  hour  alone  and  apparently  uncared 
for — her  head  bent  down  over  her  sewing, 
and  the  warm  light  touching  the  graceful 
lines  of  her  neck,  the  snowy  collar  and 
the  tender  curves  of  her  cheek  ?  Was  he 
fool  enough  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  steady  lambent  light  shining  in  those 
clear  brown  eyes  ? 

Newland  stirred  the  fire  impatiently 
for  her,  and  kicked  away  a  stool  which 
lay  close  to  him  as  some  relief  to  his 
feelings.  He  did  not  believe  one  half  of 
the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  Humphrey  Bardsley  by  the 
gossips    in    the    neighbourhood,    but    he 
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thought  that  Humphrey  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  weak. 

He  was  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
asked  any  questions,  as  he  saw  that  God- 
wyn's face  blushed  hotly  and  looked 
uncomfortable  as  she  bent  lower  over  her 
sewing. 

"Do  nob  you  sit  too  long  over  your 
needle-work  ?  You  are  not  looking 
quite  so  well  as  usual,"  he  said  in  his 
kindly,  quiet  way,  hoping  to  turn  the 
conversation  with  the  readiness  and  ease 
of  an  old  familiar  friend.  "  You  should 
not  run  out  to  the  door  so  often  without 
a  shawl  to  look  after  those  little  ones 
of  yours  now  the  nights  are  getting  a 
little  colder." 

He  determined  never  again  to  mention 
Madame  von  Hannenberg  to  her.  But 
as  a  last  resource  he  blurted  out  his 
suspicions  to  Humphrey. 
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^*  You  have  hit  the  wrong  nail  on  the 
head,"  said  the  latter  in  dudgeon. 
"  Madame  von  Hannenbero-  troubles 
neither  my  heart  nor  my  imagination. 
I  cared  for  her  in  a  sort  of  way  once, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  dread  a  relapse. 
I  love  Godwyn  as  I  have  always 
loved  her,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
shake  my  attachment  for  her ;  but 
she  must  be  reasonable,  like  other 
people." 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence. 
This  was  the  first  shadow  that  had 
been  cast  on  their  friendship,  and  they 
were  irritated  with  each  other. 

"  I  should  have  said  that  your  wife 
had  more  than  her  fair  share  of  reason," 
remarked  the  elder  man  presently,  feel- 
ing himself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  "  If 
she  is  not  what  you  call  '  reasonable'  I 
wonder    why    that    can   be.     To  tell  you 
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the  truth,  I  should  like  to  have  your 
authority  for  muzzling  certain  gossip- 
mongers — the  rumours  affect  you  unplea- 
santly." 

"  Rumours  !  If  there  are  rumours 
that  must  be  Godwyn's  fault — jealousy 
or  something  of  the  sort.  I  suppose 
women  are  accustomed  to  those  sort  of 
feelings,  even  the  best  of  them,  and 
you — you  who  have  travelled  so  much 
and  seen  so  many  charming  women  in 
the  course  of  your  life — you  will  never 
make  me  beUeve  that  you  are  ignorant 
of  this  very  common  phase  of  their 
character.  I  assure  you  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  such  rumours, 
but  the  workpeople  make  themselves 
fools  about  ray  wife.  She  is  their  idol, 
and  they  cry  out  before  she  is  hurt. 
A  bad  state  of  things,  I  venture  to 
think,  for    every    one    of  us,"    he    added, 
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trying  to  turn  off  the  subject.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  so  treated. 

They  walked  on,  bitter  in  their  hearts 
against  each  other.  It  is  always  dan- 
gerous for  one  man  to  attempt  to  give 
another  advice,  and  Captain  Newland 
was  irritated  beyond  endurance  at  the 
obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  his  friend. 
He  had  ventured  too  far  to  draw 
back,  and  continued,  speaking  more 
earnestly, 

''  I  don't  think  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  workpeople.  Women's  eyes 
are  very  sharp  in  anything  which  con- 
cerns their  affections.  You  cannot  deny 
that  Godwyn  looks  unhappy,  and  that 
she  is  dreamy,  abstracted,  and  not  as 
she  used  to  be." 

*'  Unhappy  without  reason  !  She  is 
— well,  not  naturally  more  jealous  than 
other     women,     but     she    is    jealous.     I 
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must  cure  her  of  that  one  defect ;  a 
jealous  wife  may  become  intolerable," 
he  muttered  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  Newland,  intent  on  giving 
emphasis  to  his  own  warning,  did  not 
hear  him. 

"  As  to  that  other  woman  who  has 
intruded  herself  upon  you,  and  for  whom 
you  care  no  more  than  I  do,  but  who 
flatters  your  vanity,  I  can  see  her 
little  game,"  he  continued  bitterly. 
"  The  spectacle  of  your  love — your 
complete  happiness — has  moved  her  as 
it  has  moved  me,  and  she  is  the  one  who 
has  become  in  reality  jealous.  Take  my 
advice — make  an  excuse ;  break  off  your 
acquaintance  with  her,  and  the  memory 
of  all  this  will  be  quickly  effaced  ; 
it  will  be  as  if  it  never  had  been ; 
it " 

"  And  pray   what  reason  am  I  to  give 
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for  treating  this  lady  with  indignity  ? 
My  wife,  as  you  remarked,  has  shown 
herself  abstracted  and  cold  enough  to 
me  lately,"  said  Humphrey,  speaking 
at  white  heat,  outraged  at  the  sup- 
posed interference,  and  by  this  time 
beside  himself  with  anger.  ''  I  am 
under  the  greatest  oblis^ations  to  Madame 
von  Hannenberg.  She  '  flatters  my 
vanity,'  you  please  to  phrase  it ;  put 
it  as  you  may,  she  is  fond  of  me  in  her 
way,  and  no  dog  would  bite  the  hand 
which  caressed  it." 

They  parted,  bitter  in  their  hearts 
against  each  other.  That  evening 
Captain  Newland  left  Dornton,  too 
late  repenting  the  mistake  of  his 
interference. 

''  A  word  repeated  of  this  kind  may 
cause  great  mischief,"  said  Humphrey, 
relenting  in   his  turn,    but   too  proud  to 
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make  an  apology  when  his  wife's  earliest 
benefactor  came  to  say  good-bye  to 
him. 

"  I  have  not  the  habit  of  repeating 
what  is  not  pleasant,"  answered  the 
captain  a  little  coldly. 

"I  ought  to  have  known  you  are 
pretty  well   perfect." 

''  I  don't  deserve  that  compliment, 
but  I  have  some  discretion." 

*'It  is  I  who  am  the  fool;  I  am  a 
fool  to  alienate  the  best  friends  I  ever 
had,"  thought  Humphrey,  a  little  peni- 
tently, when  he  sat  down  after 
Newland's  departure,  wondering  what 
the  latter  could  have  heard  to  make 
him  think  it  so  necessary  to  give  his 
host  a  piece  of  his  mind. 

"  It  is  '  much  ado  about  nothing,' 
and  I  will  not  be  weak  enough  to  be 
bullied     by     other     people     into     taking 
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their  views  instead  of  my  own  opinions 
on  any  subject,"  was  the  final  result  of 
his  cogitations. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

rpHE  next  few  days  were  wet  ones  at 
Dornton,  and  the  wet  penetrated 
the  cottage,  which  had  looked  so  pretty 
during  the  fine  summer  weather. 
"  Madam,"  as  the  villagers  called 
her,  kept  within  doors,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  the  fine  man-servant  had 
disappeared. 

"  Madame  von  Hannenberg  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  leave  us  for  the  present," 
said  Humphrey,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  light  and  determining  to 
address   his   wife    on   the   subject   a    few 
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days  afterwards.  "  She  says  she  has 
been  very  lonely,  and  that  you  have 
neglected  her;  she  complains  that  you 
have  been  very  frigid  in  your  manner 
to  her  lately,  and  she  is  not  so  rich 
as  people  suppose  ;  it  is  difficult  for 
her  to  keep  up  appearances.  Will 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  ask  her 
here  for  a  short  time  before  she  leaves 
Dornton  ?" 

''  I  cannot  do  that,"  answered  Godwyn, 
trying  to  speak  calmly,  though  her 
heart  was  hot  within  her  at  her  husband's 
imputation.  She  knew  that  she  had 
found  it  difficult,  after  the  warnings  of 
Captain  Newland,  to  fall  back  into 
the  old  conventional  tone  with  Olive ; 
knew,  too,  that  she  had  contented  her- 
self with  receiving  her  coldly,  remaining 
standing  sometimes  when  Olive  had  paid 
her    visits,    hoping    by    that    means    to 
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shorten  what  had  become  a  difficult 
ceremony.  "  I  cannot  ask  her  to  stay 
here,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
children." 

"Your  children!"  he  said  sneeringly. 
''  Who  is  to  harm  such  mere  babies  ? 
Godwyn,  I  had  thought  better  of  you ; 
I  never  could  have  believed  that  you 
would  bore  me  with  jealousy.  You 
cannot  ask  her  to  stay  here  indeed  ! 
It  seems  to  me  you  forget  who  is  the 
master  of  this  house  when  you  take  upon 
yourself  to  form  harsh  judgments  of  other 
women." 

She  had  been  speaking  very  quietly, 
but  there  was  a  sudden  break  in  her  voice 
as  she  answered, 

*'  Don't  let  us  quarrel,  Humphrey — 
we  have  never  quarrelled;  don't  let  us 
be  so  silly  as  to  make  each  other  angry, 
and  about  a  question  like  this.     I  suppose 
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it  was  nonsense  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
children  when  they  are  so  little,  but  you 
know  they  are  girls,  and  I  cannot  be 
too  careful  even  in  the  first  beginnings 
of  things,  and — and — you  know  how  I 
hate  scandal,  but  you  must  have  heard 
the  reports  about  her  life  abroad  which 
have " 

The  lump  in  her  throat  which  would 
not  let  her  trust  her  voice  to  any 
further  utterance,  stopped  her  abruptly 
in  a  speech  which  she  feared  to  make 
uncharitable.  The  idea  of  her  having 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  anybody  or  any- 
thinor,  and  that  such  an  idea  should  be 
hinted  to  her  by  her  own  husband, 
seemed  to  her  too  humiliating. 

"  Godwyn,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth 
set  and  his  brows  drawn  together, 
"  till  now  I  always  thought  you  were 
kindness  personified.     I   would  not  have 
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believed  it  if  any  one  had  told  me  that 

imj    wife    would    be    the    one    to    repeat 

tales    to    the    injury    of   another  woman 

— tales    received    on    mere    hearsay.      I 

suppose  we  have  all  faults   enough,   and 

I    don't    know    that    poor    Olive  is  much 

worse    than    other   people.      *  Ah,   it   will 

be    dreadful    for    me    to    go  away,'     she 

said    to     me     only    yesterday ;    and    yet 

you — you   who   make    such    a    profession 

of  Christianity — would  refuse  her  so  poor 

a    thing    as  the  little  kindness  she   asks 

for  when  she  is  feeling  the  desolate  misery 

of  her  hfe.     I    suppose    ijou  never  make 

mistakes — you,   once   the    sweetest  of  all 

women,    who    have   taken    up    with   this 

Pharisaic  pride,  these  stiff  decorums  and 

exactitudes  !" 

His  blame  was  hard  to  bear.  The  fire 
flashed  into  her  eyes,  and  the  tears  too, 
as  she  answered, 

VOL.   III.  .  H 
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''  You  mistake.  I  wish  to  blame  no 
one  harshly,  but  I  should  be  weak  if 
I  did  not  wish  to  stop  an  intimacy  likely 
to  call  forth  public  comment.  I  don't 
say  that  poor  Olive  intends  to  do  us  any 
harm,  but  she  makes  us  suffer — she  dis- 
turbs our  peace." 

'*  It  is  your  own  jealousy  that  disturbs 
you,"  he  muttered  as  he  left  her,  and 
she  did  not  try  to  justify  herself.  Not 
one  word  more  could  she  have  spoken, 
but  something  seemed  to  set  her  brain 
on  fire.  A  wave  of  new  pain  was  rolling 
in  upon  her.  She  suspected  nothing 
that  the  world  would  have  called  evil 
—  she  was  too  pure-hearted;  yet  since 
Humphrey's  manner  had  altered  to  her, 
it  was  true  that  she  had  become  a 
different  woman. 

"  I   am   afraid  I  worry  you,"  she  would 
say   sometimes  in   the   early   days   of  her 
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married  life,  ''  with  dancins:  and  sinofins: 
about  the  house,  but  I  feel  so  light- 
hearted  I  cannot  help  it."  Now  the  feet 
felt  leaden-weighted  which  once  had  been 
so  ready  for  their  errands  of  mercy.  The 
voice  even  was  changed ;  the  men  in  her 
Bible  class  could  recognise  the  sad  inflec- 
tions in  it  without  guessing  the  reason ; 
it  was  as  if  God's  hand,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  was  very  heavy  just 
now  upon  her. 

Meanwhile  Olive — in  determining  to 
leave  a  place  which  had  become  wearisome 
and  repulsive  to  her,  and  in  imagining 
herself  injured  for  some  cause  which  she 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  define — 
had  given  reins  to  the  miserable  passions 
which  had  pursued  her  lately.  Without 
her  mother's  voice  to  comfort  her, 
and  without  a  single  good  influence 
to    control    her,    the    woman    who    had 

H  2 
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been  spoiled  from  her  childhood  could  not 
bear  the  innocent  rivalry  of  Humphrey's 
wife. 

"  She  is  proud,  self-righteous,  into- 
lerant," she  would  say  to  herself  bitterly. 
"  However  disinterested  she  may  appear 
to  other  people,  her  '  goody '  ways  are 
horrible  to  me.  She  has  made  a  milk- 
sop   of    the     pleasantest     man     I     ever 

knew,    and Ah    well,    it    is    plain 

enough  that  he  wishes  to  have  done 
with  his  old  flirtation  ;  but  though 
I  have  determined  to  leave  them  — 
colourless  as  she  is,  with  few  percep- 
tions— she  shall  acknowledge  my  power. 
Once  I  was  his — once  I  had  promised 
to  belong  to  him,  and  if  I  accepted 
a  different  future  in  an  hour  of 
vertigo  I  have  paid  for  it  already 
in  years  of  misery.  They  shall  acknow- 
ledge    that      they      cannot      slight     me 
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without  paying  the  penalty  for  their 
daring." 

She  flattered  herself  that,  to  use  her 
slang  expression,  she  had  kept  herself 
''  well  in  hand  "  before  this.  But  now 
she  was  carried  out  of  her  artificial 
self;  the  real  nature  hidden  so  long 
asserting  itself  beneath  the  veneer  of 
pretended  refinement  and  outward  respect- 
ability. 

''  I  will  teach  them  that  a  woman  has 
power  to  strike,  even  when  she  has 
fallen  so  low  that  they  think  her  beneath 
notice,''  she  said,  working  herself  up  for 
the  climax. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  Humphrey; 
she  thought  she  had  him  in  her  power. 
There  was  a  past,  as  she  remembered, 
lying  between  them,  and  to  a  woman 
who  knew  how  to  use  it  effectively, 
dangerous     use   might   be   made    of  that 
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past.  Hitherto  she  had  attempted  to 
use  her  power  skilfully,  with  coolness, 
self-possession,  and  no  imprudent  re- 
velation of  any  weakness  of  feeling  on 
her  own  part,  but  now  she  was 
desperate. 

She  could  not  go  on  in  her  project 
of  revenge  without  treading  under  foot 
the  most  sacred  things.  She  must  walk 
over  a  corpse  to  reach  the  man  she 
meant  to  injure,  but  her  better  impulses 
were  in  abeyance  for  the  time — she 
only  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
and,  suffering  acutely  herself,  determined 
not  again  to  go  out  into  a  world 
which  she  thought  had  become  hollow 
and  desolate  to  her  without  making  some- 
body else  suffer  at  least  a  portion  of  her 
own  pain. 

In  a  fit  of  excitement,  and  without 
waiting  to  think  of  what  she  was  doing 
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any  more  than  a  murderess  would  have 
thought  who  grasped  the  throat  of  her 
victim  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
passion,  she  sat  down  to  write  two 
letters. 

One  was  anonymous,  and — alas  for 
Olive ! — she  had  been  trained  ia  the 
school  of  a  foreign  diplomatist  who  had 
never  been  excelled  in  the  fabrication 
of  an  anonymous  letter  and  in  the  subtle 
insertion  of  the  poisonous  germs  of 
suspicion  in  hearts  which  before  had  been 
confident  and  trusting  !  The  anonymous 
composition  was  directed  to  Godwyn,  and 
was  worded, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  for  a 
long  time,  and  pitying  you.  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  though 
I  hate  to  write  anonymous  letters,  I 
feel  as  if  I  can  keep   silence  no  longer. 
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It  has  pained  me  for  some  time  to 
know  that  your  private  affairs  have 
become  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  are  one  of  the  many  good  women 
who  have  a  blind  trust  in  men,  and  it 
pains  me  inexpressibly  to  know  how 
innocent,  how  transparently  simple  you 
are,  and  how  miserably  you  are  being 
duped  by  the  woman  who  calls  herself 
your  friend  and  the  man  who  has  sworn 
to  protect  you. 

"  I  know  how  confiding  you  naturally 
are,  and  how  indignant  you  will  be 
when  you  read  this — how  your  first 
instinct  will  be  to  tear  my  letter  into 
shreds  and  laugh  my  words  to  scorn. 
But  would  it  not  be  wise  before  you 
condemn  me  to  investigate  matters  for 
yourself?  Prove  my  words  false — you 
have    the   opportunity   in    your    hands — 
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and  then  you  will  be  in  a  position  boldly 
to  defy  all  calumnies. 

"If  you  will  go  on  Wednesday,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the 
cottage  which  you  helped  to  furnish 
so  prettily,  you  will  soon  find  out 
if  you  have  occasion  to  laugh.  You 
will  tell  me  that  you  refuse  to  hide 
yourself,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  you  would  so  much  loathe 
as  to  play  the  part  of  a  spy.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort ;  I  only  wish  you  to  frustrate  the 
machinations  of  a  Jezebel  who  may 
otherwise  make  a  ruin  of  your  life. 
Walk  straightforwardly,  openly  into  the 
garden,  and  look  about  you  without  being 
blindfolded.  Do  you  wonder  who  I 
am,  and  that  I,  being  a  stranger,  care 
to  write  ?  I  am  only  one  of  the  many 
who   respect   you   though   they    are    un- 
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known  to  you,  and  who  would  help 
you  to  protect  yourself  before  it  is  too 
late." 

The  other  letter  was  worded  as  follows, 
and  was  addressed  to  Humphrey  : — 

"  Strange  things  are  being  reported 
about  me  which  are  cruel  and  unfair, 
and  for  the  sake  of  my  own  diguity 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  self-defence. 
I  can  explain  when  T  say  farewell  to 
you,  but  grant  me  this  favour — let  the 
farewell  be  at  my  own  house.  Your 
wife  chills  me  ;  she  is  forbidding  to  me, 
and  you  will  understand  that  I  can  no 
longer  ask  for  your  advice,  even  in  the 
most  pressing  exigencies,  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  evidently  doubts  me,  and 
who  has  lately  become  slighting  in  her 
manner   to    me.     Remember   I    have    no 
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father,  no  husband,  no  male  relation  to 
consult  in  difficulties.  If  you  are  at  all 
the  man  you  used  to  be,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  a  suffering  widow  the  last 
little  favour  which  she  asks.  No,  I 
think  too  well  of  you  to  believe  that 
you  will  be  deterred  from  performing  a 
kind  act  from  a  foolish  dread  of  mere 
appearances.  Meet  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  our  luncheon  hour.  My 
maid  will  be  in  the  house  to  silence 
your  English  Mrs.  Grundy.  The  little 
advice  for  which  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  will  not  take  more  than  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  I  can  ask  it  much  better 
in  a  short  interview  than  I  can  put  it  on 
paper. 

"  The  once  happy,    though    now    most 
miserable, 

''  Olive  von  Hannenberg." 
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She  would  not  trust  the  letters  to 
any  raessenger,  but  took  the  precaution 
to  drive  over  to  Knaresbury  that  she 
might  post  them  the  day  before  herself. 
Near  Knaresbury  she  made  the  driver 
wait,  having  determined  to  walk  to  the 
post-office  on  foot.  Her  step,  which  on 
former  occasions  had  been  so  languid, 
was  now  rapid  and  agitated  ;  the  rapidity 
of  motion  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  relief 
from  the  hell  on  earth  which  some  of 
us  make  for  ourselves  when  we  yield 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions,  and  which 
at  that  moment  was  ra2:ino^  like  a  fire  in 
her  bosom. 

The  talons  of  jealousy,  like  claws  of 
iron,  were  tearing  her  heart  and  pro- 
ducing a  devastation  around  her — a 
devastation  in  which  all  sense  of  pity 
or  prudence,  and  all  nobler  feeliugs  had 
fled.     Memory  recalled  to  her  during  that 
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hurried  walk  all  the  happy  little  family 
scenes  which  she  had  once  or  twice  wit- 
nessed during  her  first  visits  to  the  villa. 
Her  manner  had  remained  unaltered, 
and  not  a  muscle  of  her  face  had 
trembled  when  she  had  heard  Humphrey 
addressing  loving  words  to  his  wife, 
or  had  seen  him  with  one  of  his 
little  girls  caressing  his  knee,  and 
the  other  riding  laughingly  on  his 
shoulders. 

"  People  do  not  mind  about  being 
poor  when  they  love  each  other  with  all 
their  hearts,"  Godwyn  had  explained 
to  her,  with  the  happy  light  shining 
in  her  eyes  and  a  tender  admiring 
glance  at  Humphrey,  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

"  To  be  sure  they  don't.  Never  you 
believe  them  when  they  come  down  upon 
you  with  the  wretched  old  adage  about 
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poverty  in  at  the  doors  and  the  little  god 
out  at  the  windows,"  Humphrey  had 
laughed  in  answer  as  he  danced  his  little 
girl  on  his  back. 

And  Olive  had  managed  to  smile  also. 
She  told  herself  that  she  had  suffered 
cruelly,  but  that  she  had  hitherto  re- 
mained mistress  of  herself.  She  prided 
herself  on  having  maintained  all  her 
presence  of  mind,  though  the  looks  and 
words  of  the  husband  and  wife  had  con- 
trasted with  her  own  forlornness  and 
impressed  her  painfully.  But  now  this 
self-control  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 
She  had  counted  the  cost  of  her 
proposed  revenge,  and  nothing  now 
could  have  persuaded  her  to  forego 
it. 

'*  How  she  loves  him !"  she  said  to 
herself  when  she  recalled  the  expression 
of  Godwyn's    face    as    she   had    watched 
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Humphrey     amusing     himself     with     his 

children.      "  It     made    no    difference    to 

her     when     he    lost     all    his     money.      I 

believe   she  loved  him   all  the  better  for 

it.     It   was   not   the  rich   man  whom  she 

loved,  the  ambitious    man,  or  the   clever 

man.       It     was     simply     Humphrey.       I 

believe    his    name   was   more   harmonious 

to    her    than    all    the     most     celebrated 

names    in    the    world.     And  all  her  cry 

was  that  she  liked  him  to  set  a  '  good  ' 

example.     If   he    were    to    turn    up    his 

sleeves    and    go    with    begrimed    face    to 

help    the    common    men  at  the  mills   she 

would  love   him  all   the  more,  if  he  were 

only    in    a    namby-pamby    way    '  good — 

GOOD !'      It      will      be     as     well     to     let 

her     see     how     much     his    goodness    is 

worth." 

*  *  *  * 

She    prepared    for    the  interview   in    a 
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carefully- studied  toilette  of  elegant  con- 
fusion, the  negligence  of  wbich  made 
her  more  beautiful  than  usual.  For 
one  morning  at  least  she  had  no  occasion 
for  the  assistance  of  rouge.  Her  face 
was  flushed,  almost  feverish,  with  the 
hectic  colour  of  one  who  was  maintain- 
ing a  sudden  and  desperate  resolution. 
She  had  counted  on  the  impression 
which  she  hoped  to  produce  on  Hum- 
phrey, but  her  heart  misgave  her  as 
to  her  power  of  accomplishing  her 
purpose  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
gravel  outside  her  garden.  He  came 
in  with  a  thoughtful,  preoccupied 
air. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  in  a  constrained 
voice,  "  your  letter  was  an  order 
for  me.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
uncourteous      to     a     lady,      but     1     am 
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doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  your 
sending  it.  That,  after  all,  is  your 
concern,  not  mine.  If  it  is  any  com- 
fort for  you  to  discuss  your  plans 
with  me,  or  for  me  to  advise  you 
about  the  future,  I  should  not  like 
to  refuse  to  do  so;  but  I  think  we 
might  both  have  benefited  by  Godwyn's 
assistance." 

"You  are  right;  you  are  too  courteous 
to  be  ungallant  even  to  a  woman  you 
despise,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little 
bitterly;  "I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late 
for  me  to  try  to  make  you  think 
better  of  me.  I  have  got  a  bad 
character,  and  naughtiness  sticks  like 
a  burr  you  know.  But  as  you  men- 
tion Godwyn's  name,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  reasons  I 
did  not  trouble  her  to  come  with 
you    was    because    she    has    been    look- 
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ing  so  poorly  lately.  How  is  she 
now?" 

*'  She  is  pale  and  rather  depressed, 
but  better,"  he  answered  taking  no 
notice  of  her  bitterness. 

*'  The  change  in  her  appearance  has 
been  sudden." 

"  She  has  never  been  strong." 

''  Oh,  but  this  sudden  depression 
which  every  one  remarks — you  would 
hide  the  truth  from  me,  but  I — I 
know  it  too  well — this  malady  has  been 
— jealousy  J* 

"Who  told  you?"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly reddening,  uncomfortable  and 
stupefied  at  such  an  unexpected  an- 
nouncement. 

"Who  told  me?  Oh,  I  know  they 
have  been  speaking  against  me,"  she 
answered,  bursting  into  sudden  tears 
— "  I     would     rather      have     died     than 
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expose  myself  to  a  word  of  scandal ! 
Could  you  not  remain  a  brother  to 
me — I  who  was  so  friendless — without 
this  cruel  suspicion,  this  unnecessary 
gossip  ?" 

She  had  been  standing  before  him 
till  now,  her  hands  hanging  down, 
but  the  hands  were  suddenly  wrung  to- 
gether, and  her  sobs  seemed  as  if  they 
would  suffocate  her. 

"  Scold    me    if    you    think   I    deserve 
it,"      she     sobbed,      noticing      that      he 
stood     before     her      phlegmatic     like     a 
true    Englishman   at    such   an    awkward 
crisis.       '*  If    I     liked     I     could      have 
justified   myself    and   been   reinstated   in 
your     good     opinion  long     ago ;    but     I 
have  been    so    afraid — that    you  thought 
badly     of    me — for     my    marriage — that 
you   thought    ambition    was   my    motive 
— or      suspected      me      of     a      horrible 
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cupidity  which  would  have  been  dreadful 
to  me." 

"I  thought  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  think,  noio  at  least  that  I  come 
to  know  more  of  you,  that  you  are 
simply  impulsive — that  you  act  with- 
out calculation  and  have  the  nature  of 
a  child." 

For  very  childish  and  very  innocent 
she  looked  as  she  stood  pleading  with 
him,  her  small  white  hand  with  its  cluster 
of  rings  now  placed  pleadingly  on 
his. 

"  But  you  would  not  let  me  ex- 
plain." 

"  Why  should  I  have  let  you  ex- 
plain ?"  he  answered,  talking  as  he 
would  to  a  child,  and  yet  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  "I 
am  not  your  guardian.  An  explanation 
between    us    would    have    been     of    no 
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earthly  use.  How,  for  instance,  was 
I  to  believe  everything  without 
hearing  the  other  side  of  the 
story  ?" 

"  Ah  !  there  it  is — you  suspect — 
you  mistrust.  Tell  me  at  least,"  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands  together 
again,  "  that  you  don't  mistrust 
me." 

"Really,"  he  replied  with  more 
sarcasm,  "it  can  be  no  duty  of 
mine  to  investigate  the  past.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer  or  a  father  con- 
fessor." 

"Ah,  but  the  old  associations!"  she 
murmured.  "  I  am  so  miserable.  I 
think  you  are  selfish,  Humphrey.  I 
do  not  so  easily  lose  my  interest 
in  my  friends.  You  know  by  what 
a  strong  impulse  I  was  drawn  to 
this    rather    dreary    place ;    it    was    be- 
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cause  I  knew  that  I  should  find  one 
sympathiser  here  who  had  been  much 
more  to  me  than  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  emphasized 
the  last  words,  and  saw  that  he  was 
in  a  frame  of  mind  quite  the  reverse 
of  romantic,  and  was  looking  at  her 
in  strange,  unanswering  wonderment. 
She  truly  believed  that  she  had 
been  a  resource  to  him  in  the  weari- 
ness of  his  life,  but  had  not  suffi- 
ciently counted  on  the  reaction  of 
feeling  which  made  him  now,  for  God- 
wyn's  sake,  very  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.  There  was  a  curious  expression 
of  annoyance  and  perplexity  on  his 
face  which  made  her  realise  for  the 
first  time  that,  even  had  he  remained 
unmarried,  she  would  never  have 
been     able    to    drag    him    for    long    as 
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another  victim  at  her  triumphal 
chariot. 

"Indeed!"  he  answered  drily,  after 
an  awkward  pause,  looking  away  from 
her,  "  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have 
this  explanation  before.  It  would 
grieve  me  to  think  that  you  should 
have  put  yourself  to  any  fatigue  on  my 
account." 

"  Don't  be  cross.  Does  Godwyn 
make  you  cross?  You  snubbed  me 
and  frowned  upon  me  when  first  I 
came  to  this  wilderness,  though  I 
came  to  do  something  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  your  life.  Do  you 
mean  now  to  frown  upon  me 
again  ?" 

The  situation  was  peculiar.  He  be- 
gan to  wish  himself  well  out  of  it, 
never  having  fathomed  the  character  of 
this     woman,    and     not    being    able     to 
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guess  what  she  was  driving  at.  Mere 
childishness  he  tried  to  think  it  was, 
with  a  faint  suspicion  that  the  some- 
thing which  she  called  a  heart,  and 
which  she  wished  him  to  believe  had 
really,  in  spite  of  her  faithlessness, 
been  centred  on  him  years  before, 
was  in  reality  a  very  ordinary,  com- 
monplace concern.  But  that  the  little 
busy  brain,  the  plotting,  manoeuvring 
head  was  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  and 
the  foolish  heart  beating  with  the 
hope  of  outwitting  him  at  that 
very  moment,  and  frustrating  his 
most  cherished  wishes,  never  even 
dawned  upon  him  as  a  distant  ab- 
surdity. 

"  Hang  it !  it  is  too  ridiculous.  I 
wish  she  would  not  speak  in  that 
strained    and    curious   voice.     "What  does 
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she  expect  of  me  ?"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, as  she  continued  in  pleading  de- 
precation. 

*'  You  are  cross  still.  I  don't  know 
if  you  have  been  falling  out  at  home 
with  other  people,  but  it  seems  hard 
that  it  should  be  visited  on  poor  innocent 
me." 

"  It  is  not  my  habit  to  fall  out 
with  '  people  at  home,' "  he  said  in  a 
stilted  tone,  and  then,  relaxing  into  a 
half-smile  at  the  sight  of  the  grief 
for  which  there  seemed  to  be  so 
inadequate  a  reason.  ''  What  is  it 
we  can  do  for  you  ?  It  shall  never  be 
said  that  at  Dornton  we  were  '  cross'  or 
inhospitable." 

"  I  ask  you  to  give  me  advice,  and 
you  don't  even  give  me  one  little  kindly, 
encouraging  smile." 

"  Well,    if    there    is    anything    wrong, 
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I  advise  you  to  square  up  ac- 
counts. If  I  can  help  you,  of 
course " 

*'  Ah,  think  what  it  has  been  to 
have  my  sunshine  darkened — to  have 
to  wrench  my  heart  from  all  that 
I  cared  for  once — to  look  forward 
to  my  black  future,  to  loneliness  and 
dreariness  to  the  close  of  my  days," 
and  then  she  burst  again  into  sobs, 
which  he  could  not  suspect  were 
caused  more  by  temper  and  mortifi- 
cation than  any  depth  of  feeling. 

An  awkward  silence  followed.  Again 
he  had  the  Englishman's  longing  to 
get  away ;  but  the  more  kindly  feel- 
ing conquered  when  she — so  apparently 
limp  and  helpless — continued  in  broken 
accents,  and  looking  at  him  with  the 
bright  drops  hanging  on  her  drooping 
lashes, 
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"  Humphrey,  can  you  not  help  me 
at  least  from  destroying  myself — 
from  being  worn  out  by  these  vain 
regrets — from  sinking  into  an  early 
grave?  You  have  grown  wise  and 
good,  and  I  ask  you  for  your  friend- 
ship. Ah,  a  few  years  ago  we  did 
not  talk  so  coldly,  but — let  me  still 
be  your  friend — let  me  think  that, 
whatever  happens — you — you  will  give 
me  your  advice.  I  think  sometimes 
that  if  one  person  in  the  world 
believed  in  me  I  should  be  a  better 
woman." 

The  silence  lengthened  painfully,  and 
then  he  said  with  an  effort, 

"  Lives  are  enlarged  sometimes  by 
sorrow  as  well  as  by  happiness.  I 
am  sure  I  have  heard  that  some- 
where. I  think  my  wife  would  say 
it.    But,    if    you    wish    to    do    so,    you 
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may  look  on  me,  as  you  said  just 
now,  in  the  light  of  a  protecting 
brother  or  a  helpful  friend.  You 
will  make  another  marriage  some  day, 
and  then  you  may  write  and  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

"  What  will  you  tell  your  wife  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  truth.  She  used 
to  have  an  affection  for  you,  and 
I  am  sure  you  attach  too  much 
consequence  to  the  idea  of  her  being 
jealous  of  you." 

He  brought  out  the  words  with  an 
effort.  The  whole  conversation  was  very 
obnoxious  to  him. 

"  Will  you  persuade  her  to  come 
and  see  me  and  to  think  better 
of  me  ?"  continued  Olive,  speaking 
as  humbly  as  if  indeed  she  had  adopted 
the  role  of  a  spoiled  and  penitent 
child. 
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"I  will  see  to  it/'  he  answered 
a  little  irritably.  "Perhaps  it  will 
look  the  better  for  you  if  she  copies  to 
visit  you  here.  She  shall  accompany  me 
herself." 

"  Is  that  to  be  a  compact  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  will  try.  When 
I  promise  a  thing  I  will  carry  it 
out." 

"  Your  hand  upon  it." 

"  All  right !"  he  said  laconically. 

They  had  not  yet  shaken  hands, 
but  he  gave  her  his  readily,  a 
little   surprised  when  she  continued — 

"  There — in  the  chivalrous  atti- 
tude !" 

"  What  a  fancy !  Am  I  to  make 
a  salaam  as  if  you  were  a  queen 
and  I  a  courtier  at  your  feet?" 
he  answered,  laughing  aloud  for  the 
first   time    during  the   interview. 
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''Are  we  not  making  a  treaty? 
You  are  to  be  my  knight — my  brother  ! 
I  am  to  write  to  you,  according  to 
our  compact,  when  I  want  some- 
body to  help  me  to  do  what  is 
right  or  to  redress  my  wrongs.  If 
I  were  one  of  the  grand  ladies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  I  would  say,  '  Rise  up, 
Sir  Knight !' " 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  still  smihng 
at  the  supposed  childish  fancy,  and 
bending  his  knee,  half  ashamed  at  try- 
ing to  humour  her  in  this  new  ab- 
surdity, whilst  yet  the  vagary  pleased 
him  better  than  the  tragedy  which  she 
had  just  been  acting  ! 

Her  head  almost  touched  his;  she 
touched  him  with  her  scented  hair ;  she 
held  him  by  the  hand. 

''  Rise  up,  Sir  Knight !"  she  said  in 
another  moment. 
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His  back  was  to  the  window ;  the 
hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  the  hour 
of  twelve,  and  at  the  instant  when 
she  raised  him  up  a  stifled  groan  rather 
than  a  cry  was  heard  amongst  the  laurel- 
bushes  in  the  garden. 

Both  started  and  looked  round. 

''  It  is  early  for  an  owl — do  you 
remember  how  frightened  your  wife 
used  to  be  of  owls  ? — perhaps  it  is 
a  ghost,"    said    Olive,  laughing  loudly. 

''  You  are  right  to  be  sarcastic,"  he 
answered  with  a  quick  revulsion  of 
feeling,  noticing  the  dissonant  laugh 
and  the  strange  expression  of  her  face. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  your  raillery.  Your 
grief  is  only  counterfeit,  and  you  are 
delaying  me.  I  have  other  more  im- 
portant duties,  and  you  must  let  me 
go,"      he      continued,      as      the      whole 
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scene  had  begun  to  rouse  in  him  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  loathing  and 
irritation. 

"  Go  !"  she  cried,  suddenly  throwing 
off  the  mask  with  almost  an  air  of 
triumph,  her  little  laughs  full  of 
coquetry  and  her  assumed  desire  for 
sympathy  no  longer  necessary — "  go, 
by  all  means,  and  find  my  rival.  Ah, 
you  are  like  all  the  men !  They  con- 
sole themselves  quickly,  and  each  woman 
in  turn  is  a  fool  to  believe  in  their 
easily-broken  promises.  Godwyn  will 
never  believe  in  you  again ;  she  is  no 
longer  yours.  That  sound  which  puzzled 
you  so  much  just  now  when  you  were 
bending  in  that  ridiculous  attitude 
was " 

"  Well  ?"  he  asked  impatiently,  though 
her  passionately  sneering  words  made 
him    wince    and    turn    pale.     "  Now     I 
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come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  ridiculous 
attitude ;  you  do  well  to  remind  me  of 
it,  but  it  was  only  a  game,  after  all, 
worthy  of  French  people.  What  had 
that  to  do  with  the  mysterious  sounds 
in  your  garden  ?  Why  drag  my  wife's 
name  into  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why  indeed !  She  was  always  a 
prude  whose  name  might  not  be  men- 
tioned, like  Caesar's  wife,  so  immeasur- 
ably above  the  rest  of  her  sex  !  Things 
might  go  far  to  kill  her,  for  instance, 
which  might  seem  nothing  to  ordinary 
mortals  like  ourselves,"  she  answered, 
strung  into  a  higher  pitch  of  pas- 
sion by  the  scornful  and  superior 
tone  which  he  adopted  to  her.  "  The 
cry  was  only  a  little  stifled  one  like 
that  which  might  come  from  a  wounded 
bird,  but  coming  from  Godwyn,  you 
know,    with    her    absurd    notions   about 
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some  things,  it  might  mean  a  brohen 
heart  /" 

"  Nonsense !"  he  cried,  as  her  mean- 
ing dawned  upon  him,  starting  as  if 
he  had  been  touched  by  naked  steeh 
"  Nonsense  !"  he  added — ''  incredible 
nonsense  /"  in  the  tone  in  which, 
had  she  been  a  man,  he  would  have 
said  in  his  desperation,    "  You  lie !" 

*'  No,  it  is  not  nonsense.  It  is  I 
who  have  planned  it.  You  have  both 
of  vou  mocked  at  me  and  made  lip^ht 
of  me  in  your  different  ways,  and 
now  you  have  fallen  into  my  easily- 
contrived  snare.  I  pity  Godwyn  much 
more  than  I  pity  you,  for  it  was  you 
with  your  false  pretences  who  deserved 
to  be  punished.  I  know  your  wife; 
you  have  lost  her.  You  hated  and 
despised  me ;  you  were  polite  to  me 
in      her     presence    just     sufficiently     to 
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make  her  jealous,  but  while  you  wor- 
shipped the  ground  she  trod  on,  you 
have  always  really  looked  down  upon 
ME !  If  you  suffer  for  your  own 
foolishness  you  have  brought  it  on 
yourself." 

This  flow  of  words,  which  came 
from  her  lips  like  scalding  water 
from  some  boiling  source — this  im- 
placable fury  which  so  surprised  him 
— for  a  few  moments  deprived  him 
of  speech,  and  then  the  wicked  woman 
had  her  revenge  indeed,  for  never  had 
his  manhood  been  so  shaken. 

What  had  happened  was  so  en- 
tirely unexpected  and  unusual,  so 
contrary  to  the  accustomed  notions 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  his  self-control  deserted  him  in 
the    emergency.     As    he   gazed   at   Olive 
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with  astonishment  in  powerless  in- 
dignation, and  with  the  veins  about 
his  temples  swollen  like  whipcords, 
he  felt  himself  again  wishing  that  she 
were  a  man  that  he  might  fell  her  to 
the  ground. 

'^  He  looked  ashen  grey  and  as  if 
he  had  grown  quite  old,"  she  said 
to  herself  afterwards,  shuddering  too 
late  as  she  recalled  the  mischief  she  had 
done. 

''  We  never  hated  you;  it  is  you  who 
have  hated  yourself,  and  who  have 
been  your  own  worst  enemy,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come 
from  some  one  else,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  his  power  of  speech.  "  And 
yet  it  is  common  to  all  humanity  to 
hate  falsehood,  treachery,  and  double- 
dealing — a  foul  heart  with  a  fair  face. 
God    forgive   you  !    but   1   shall    do    no 
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more  to  rescue  you  from  your  reckless, 
pestilential  life  !  Who  would  bave 
thought  that  you  could  have  had 
the  heart  to  plan  it,  with  your  hands 
looking  as  innocent  and  white  as  if 
they  were  a  babe's,  and  yet  what 
evil  they  have  done !  You  may  go 
scot-free — the  law  cannot  touch  you, 
yet  Heaven  knows  you  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  far  viler  and  more 
horrible  than  that  for  which  some 
miserable  wretch  is  wearing  out  her 
life  in  penal  servitude.  Yes,  you^ 
you  will  go  and  star  it  in  some 
place  of  fashion  with  no  punish- 
ment that  man  can  give  you,  and 
only  admiration  for  your  beauty — you 
who  have  committed  a  moral  murder, 
worse  than  the  murder  of  those  who  kill 
the  body !" 

It    was    the     raving     of    a     madman. 
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He  hardly  recognised  it  as  coming 
from  himself — he  whose  very  weak- 
ness had  arisen  from  an  excess  of 
gallantry. 
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''  TT  will  take  a  violent  shock  to  open 
her  eyes,  the  poor  innocent,  unsus- 
pecting thing !"  some  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dornton  had  pro- 
phesied for  weeks  past,  with  tongues 
wagging  as  they  had  not  wagged  for 
years  on  the  state  of  domestic  affairs 
at  the  villa. 

A  few  of  the  older  matrons  had  ven- 
tured upon  mild  remonstrances  and  de- 
licately-hinted expressions  of  sympathy 
lately,  when  they  had  visited  Godwyn 
and  chanced  to  find  her  alone.     But  such 
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an  experiment  was  never  repeated.  For 
the  indignation  which  had  flashed  from 
Mrs.  Bardsley's  eyes,  and  the  loyal 
defence  which  she  took  upon  herself  to 
make  for  any  course  of  conduct  which 
her  husband  thought  fit  to  adopt,  had 
confounded  these  well-meaning  women, 
and  offended  them  not  a  little. 

"  Some  day  or  other,"  they  said  in 
whispers  amongst  themselves,  "  Mrs. 
Bardsley  would  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  state  of  things  which  would  asto- 
nish her,"  and  which  would  be  the  direct 
sequence  of  events  which,  had  she  been 
a  person  of  the  most  ordinary  common 
sense,  ''  she  might  have  seen  to  have 
been  prepared  under  her  very  nose  !" 

People  had  given  her  meaning  glances, 
and  Godwyn  had  become  white,  trembling 
and  smitten  by  the  thought  of  their 
uncalJed-for    cruelty    and    the    suspicions 
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which  she  hated  them  for  entertaining. 
For  whilst  they  were  remarking  to  each 
other,  ''  If  her  eyes  are  not  opened 
now  no  one  will  have  any  pity  for  her,"  they 
did  not  sufficiently  count  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  one  social  misdemeanour 
which  had  hitherto  been  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  Godwyn  Bardsley. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Olive  von  Han- 
nenberg,  Godwyn  had  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  any  grown  woman, 
supposed  to  have  some  self-respect, 
would  go  to  the  extent  of  serious  flirta- 
tion with  a  married  man.  She  had 
heard  that  there  were  some  grown  wo- 
men who  could  make  themselves  absurd 
by  "  aping  girlhood,"  and  pretending  that 
their  *'  neighbours'  husbands  could  be 
their  lovers."  But  she  had  believed  in 
this  accusation  about  as  much  as  she 
believed  in  the  common  report  that  many 
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English  ladies  drank  Eau-de-Cologne, 
brandy,  or  chloral  in  secret.  If  she  had 
ever  happened  to  take  up  one  of  those  un- 
wholesome novels  whose  writers  seemed 
to  have  a  morbid  love  for  unhealthy 
topics,  she  had  flung  the  book  down 
with  horror  before  she  had  read  much 
of  it,  remarking,  as  usual,  that  she  "  did 
not  believe  it." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  her  old 
acquaintance,  Olive's  manner  and  Olive's 
vanity  had  appeared  ridiculous  to  her,  but 
she  had  blamed  the  influence  of  the  worst 
sort  of  French  and  German  society  rather 
than  Olive's  heart.  And  though  her  won- 
der and  pain  had  increased  when  Madame 
von  Hannenberg  sought  for  her  hus- 
band's sympathy  rather  than  for  hers, 
she  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that 
Humphrey    would    pay    attention    to    ad- 
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vances  which  had  roused  her  own  surprise 
and  indignation. 

"  The  position  is  so — so  strange — the 
world  is  hard,  and  will  interpret  it  in 
its  own  way.  But  oh,  how  wicked  these 
people  must  be  themselves  to  have  such 
evil  thoughts  in  their  hearts  and  to  have 
suspicions  of  my  Humphrey  /"  she  would 
think,  her  cheeks  mantling  higher  and 
higher  with  honest  blushes  as  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  set  her  teeth  as  if  she 
were  a  man,  shut  her  eyes,  and  bear 
what  was  awkward  and  disagreeable, 
but  still — for  a  time — she  supposed  in- 
evitable. 

She  could  scarcely  have  explained  her- 
self how —  when  she  received  the  letter — 
she  attached  more  importance  to  it  than 
she  would  have  done  had  not  these  sinis- 
ter prophecies  reached  her  ears. 

The  letter  itself,  as  she  was  ready  to 
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reason,  should  have  had  no  possible 
power  to  affect  her.  Yet  it  might 
almost  have  seemed  as  if  it  were  alive 
like  a  poisonous  serpent  that  had  actually 
stung  her ;  such  a  sickly  chill  did  it 
send  through  her  veins,  such  a  strange 
shiver  of  anguish,  that  her  face,  which 
had  been  flushed  as  she  opened  it, 
became  as  suddenly  blanched,  and  her 
slender  figure  swayed  with  the  intensity 
of  the  shock. 

**  How  foolish  I  am  !"  she  said,  placing 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if  by  its  pres- 
sure she  could  deaden  the  vibrations. 
"  Am  I  not  sure  of  Humphrey's  affec- 
tion ?  Good  heavens  !  what  did  it  mean  ? 
Why  should  she  let  this  poisonous  letter 
sting  her?"  She  could  not  believe  in 
the  faintest  taint  of  impurity  or  double 
dealing  in  her  beloved — his  soul  was 
white    as    her    own — unsulhed    as     hers 
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was  by  that  form  of  human  frailty,  and 
yet  it  was  diflS.cult  for  her  to  account 
to  herself  for  this  sudden  shock,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  very  springs  of  her 
being  stand  still.  One  of  her  little  girls 
was  with  her,  and  her  fingers  had 
tightened  convulsively  on  the  child's 
tender  hand  in  that  moment  of  intense 
pain. 

"  Mamma  dear,  you  hurt  me,  and 
why  are  you  tremblmg  ?"  cried  the 
little  one,  astonished,  and  the  cry  re- 
called Godwyn  to  herself. 

*'  It  is  some  wicked  deception,  and 
it  must  be  my  duty  to  j[>rove  it  untrue. 
1  have  been  in  a  sort  of  way  challenged 
to  prove  it,"  she  thought,  as  her  bent 
figure  grew  straight  again  and  she 
opened  one  of  the  windows  and  leant 
out  of  it  like  one  being  suflPocated. 
There    were    drops    of    perspiration     on 
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her  forehead,  and  that  trembhng  of 
horror  and  disgust  was  still  upon 
her. 

''  For  the  children's  sake  these  cruel 
liars  shall  be  put  to  silence  for  ever  !  I 
did  not  see  how  I  could  help  before, 
but  they  have  given  me  some  power  of 
helping  noiv.  I  will  summon  strength 
to  go  to  the  cottage,  and  afterivards, 
when  the  evening  comes,  I  will  show 
Humphrey  the  letter.  We  two  will 
laugh  over  it  and  tear  it  in  pieces ! 
Together  we  will  concoct  some  good 
plan  for  exposing  such  falseness  !" 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  part  us  two !" 
she  thought  to  herself,  as,  thickly  veiled, 
she  set  out  for  her  expedition,  unable 
to  account,  except  on  the  score  of  illness, 
for  the  undefinable  sensation  which  was 
oppressing  her  still  as  with  a  mysterious 
terror.      ''  It   is  just   because  I   am,    as 
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the  doctor  told  me  a  week  ago,  so 
feeble,  that  I  aai  again  as  ridiculously 
silly  as  I  used  to  be  when  a  child, 
haunted  by  the  spiritual  shape  of  some 
mighty  sorrow  which  did  not  exist. 
It  is  just  as  unreal  now  as  it  used 
to  be  then,  but  just  as  ghastly  and 
over-powering,"  she  thought,  trying 
to  scold  herself  into  common  sense 
as  she  walked  on  determinately  to- 
wards the  cottage.  Could  she  be  so 
ungrateful,  so  mean,  as  to  distrust 
Humphrey  ?  Oh  no,  she  was  going 
to  clear  him.  Her  part  had  been  to 
thank  God  for  so  dear  a  companion 
through  all  these  years.  Something  in 
her  present  state  of  spiritual  and 
mental  confusion  seemed  to  recall  that 
state  of  childish  suffering  from  which 
Humphrey  had  rescued  her  as  a  boy. 
She    had    felt    then   as  if  she  were  going 
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wild ;  she  felt  in  some  incomprehensible 
way,  and  very  oddly,  a  little  like  it 
now.  But  the  vision  which  rose  before 
her  eyes  of  the  boyish  face  and  curly 
hair  and  the  sound  of  the  merry, 
ringing  laugh,  which  seemed  to  ring 
once  more  in  her  ears,  urged  her  on 
to  the  mission  which  was  so  distaste- 
ful to  her — where  she  had  been  summoned 
— into  that  garden. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  !"  her  heart 
seemed  to  cry,  "  how  could  they  doubt 
you  ?  As  if  I  could  let  any  terrible 
mistake  come  between  us — as  if  I 
could  let  them  speak  against  you  !  If 
we  could  only  get  away  together  from 
these  cruel  tongues,  as  we  used  to 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl,  and  I 
could  feel  your  protecting  hand  holding 
mine  tight  as  you  used  to  hold  it  then 
— before   we    knew    anything    about    the 
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wickedness  in  this  world — I  should  never 
be  afraid  of  anything  !" 

The  air  began  to  revive  her.  She 
looked  round — at  the  green  of  the  trees 
and  the  blue  sky  over  her  head — and 
felt  as  if  God's  world  was  getting 
purer  and  healthier  again.  She  could 
not  go  into  the  house,  but  she  walked 
as  bravely  as  possible  in  at  the  garden, 
and  conquered  the  choking  sensation 
in  her  throat. 

The  ordeal  was  something  like  having 
a  tooth  drawn,  but — not  knowing  that  she 
had  anything  more  terrible  to  expect — she 
reminded  herself  that  it  would  be  over 
quickly  enough  and  that  she  could  go 
through  it,  much  as  she  disliked  it,  for 
Humphrey's  sake.  Should  Madame  von 
Hannenberg  catch  sight  of  her  from 
the  windows,  and  wonder  at  her 
for      being      there,       she      had       made 

VOL.    III.  L 
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up    her  mind   to    tell   her   all  the    truth. 

Her  heart  beat  a  little  quickly  as 
she  stood  amongst  some  thickly-planted 
bushes,  with  piles  after  piles  of 
translucent  leaves  glowing  in  the  sun 
like  flakes  of  gold.  Even  in  that 
moment  of  vexation  and  anxiety,  with 
the  dominant  wish  to  get  away  from 
the  place,  she  could  not  help  remarking 
what  a  beautiful  morning  it  was,  and 
what  streaks  of  topaz  light  flashed 
between  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
lit  up    the  grass   and   the  gravel  path. 

One  of  the  French  windows,  which 
Olive  had  ordered  to  be  made  when 
her  pretty  residence  had  been  fitted 
up  for  her,  was  purposely  left  open, 
and  Mrs.  Bardsley  could  not  help 
noticing,  as  she  drew  near  it,  that 
the  rose-coloured  blind  had  been 
drawn      up,     and     that     she     could    see 
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into      the      room      without     heino-     seen 

o 

herself      owing     to      the      thickness     of 
the  bushes. 

For     one    moment    she    was    able    to 
v/onder     at      the     ambush,     which     was 
not    of  her   own    preparing,    but    which 
had    been    prepared     for     her;     at     the 
next    she   was    too    paralysed   with  fear 
to    be    able    to    move.     And     then    she 
had    no    choice   but   to    stand   with   her 
hands    wrung    together    and   her   breath 
held      in    for    a    period    which     seemed 
to    her    strained    and    shuddering    mind 
to     be     a      terrible     length      of      time, 
till — seeing    as    plainly    as    it   was   pos- 
sible     to      see      with      the     hot     blood 
surging,     as     it     were,     to     her     poor 
bewildered    brain,    and    a    cloud,    which 
seemed      half      to     blind     her,     coming 
before     her     eyes — she     beheld     to     her 
misery      a      sight      which      she     would 

L  2 
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have  called  incredible  had  not  she 
herself  been  there  to  witness  it. 

She  saw  and  could  reason  on 
nothing  more.  The  strange  cloud, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  no  physical 
laws,  which  made  everything  look  as 
if  it  were  set  on  fire,  was  blotting 
out  the  outlines  of  the  trees  and 
gravel  paths  as  she  stumbled  out 
of  Olive's  grounds  and  made  her  way 
by  an  effort  of  will  into  the  public 
road,  scarcely  heeding  where  she 
went. 

"  Mademoiselle  je  le  veux"  some- 
body had  called  her  playfully  when 
she  was  young,  and  that  energy  of 
character  seemed  to  come  to  her 
assistance  now,  even  when  she  was 
driven  to  desperation,  enabling  her  to 
conquer  her  faintness  and  escape  from 
the     notice     of    stranofers.      The      mere 
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effort  of  motion  was  as  terrible  to  her 
at  that  moment  as  that  of  one  who 
could  not  swim,  and  who  was  wading 
in  deepening  waters.  There  was  a 
beating  at  her  temples  now  as  well 
as  at  her  heart;  but  she  drew  down 
her  veil  to  hide  the  deadly  pallor 
which  she  knew  was  coming  over  her, 
and  composed  her  features  to  look 
as  usual  if  she  should  happen  to 
meet  a  friend,  though  all  the  time  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  struck  with 
a  mortal  blow,  and  was  creeping  away 
like  some  agonised  dumb  animal  to 
hide  her  wound  and  die. 

Once  or  twice  she  stopped  herself 
and  tried  to  steady  her  nerves, 
wondering  if  she  were  the  victim  of 
some  horrible  nightmare,  or  if  she 
were  going  idiotic. 

There  was  an  idiot  man  who  wandered 
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about  begging  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knaresbury  in  whose  story  she  had  always 
taken  a  special  interest.  When  he  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen  this  poor  fellow  had  left  his 
home  for  a  few  days  in  search  of 
work,  and  had  returned  to  find  that 
there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  village 
in  which  he  lived.  The  fire  had  spread 
in  the  night  from  one  thatched  cottage 
to  another,  and  though  most  of  the 
inmates  had  been  saved,  there  had 
been  no  one  to  remember — till  too 
late — the  danger  to  which  his  widowed 
mother  and  little  sister  were  exposed, 
and  as  neither  of  them  had  screamed 
for  help  or  appeared  at  the  window, 
it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been 
sufi*ocated  by  the  smoke.  When  the 
poor  boy  returned  and  found  all  that 
he  loved  on  earth  vanished,  and  the 
little      house     reduced     to     a     heap     of 
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ashes,  he  fled  with  a  wild  cry  from 
those  who  would  comfort  him — a 
bitter  cry  of  desolation — "  There  is  no 
good  God."  Ever  since  in  his  gibber- 
ings  and  chatterings  he  had  re- 
peated that  one  sentence  plainly,  making 
the  blood  freeze  of  those  who  heard 
him. 

And  Godwyn,  who  had  often  scolded 
the  idle  children  who  tormented  him, 
hooting  and  pelting  the  poor  creature 
with  stones,  had  found  all  her  efforts 
useless  when  she  attempted  to  persuade 
him  to  enter  a  church. 

In  her  present  bewilderment  of  mind, 
she  seemed  to  confuse  her  own  story 
with  that  of  this  poor  lad.  The  whole 
universe  seemed  to  be  suddenly  reduced 
to  a  ghastly  heap  of  ashes;  the  solid 
earth  seemed  to  be  failing  beneath 
her      feet.     Now     that     Humphrey     had 
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deserted  her,  everything  seemed  to 
be  hollow  and  unreal — everything  but 
the  keen  sense  of  desolation  which  was 
driving  her  to  desperation. 

Often  and  deeply  had  she  supped 
of  sorrow  before,  but  never  till  now 
did  she  seem  to  have  sounded  the  depths 
of  it. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  sharpest 
trial  of  all — the  temptation  to  believe 
in  the  baseness  of  her  fellow-creatures 
— which  was  assailing  her  now.  It  is 
better  to  lose  some  games  than  to  win 
them ;  better  to  be  one  of  the  few 
hearts  which  are  fused  into  s^old  in  the 
cauldron  of  suffering  than  to  be  without 
a  definite  conviction  which  can  keep  a 
man  or  woman  patient  even  when 
mortally  hit,  because  of  a  firm  belief 
in  the  great  law  of  love. 

Hitherto   she   had  held   firmly    to    that 
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law  of  love,  but  now  she  felt  as  if  no 
dawn  could  ever  break  for  her  in 
this  world  which  could  make  her  feel 
young  again  before  her  youth  was  gone, 
or  take  the  bitterness  away.  Friendship 
and  truthfulness  seemed  to  be  all  a 
cheat,  smiles  a  mockery,  and  kindness 
barrenness.  In  the  delirium  which 
had  come  over  her,  and  which  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  sudden  mental 
shock,  and  partly  owing  to  the  weak 
state  of  her  physical  health,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  intervening  years  had  been 
erased  from  her  recollection.  She  had 
forgotten  the  existence  of  her  children, 
and  could  ouly  remember  her  early 
coming  to  Dornton  with  the  miserable 
episode  which  appeared  to  have  ended 
her  story.  It  was  as  if  Humphrey's 
former  love  seemed  to  have  left  a  stain 
upon    her,    and     she    wished    to    revenge 
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herself  by  her  contempt !  She  had 
given  herself,  she  thought,  too 
easily  to  him  without  allowing  him 
to  have  a  sense  of  conquest  or  of 
triumph. 

"  I  might  have  known  that  my  first 
impressions  as  a  girl  were  right — that 
he  always  loved  her,  and  had  only  a 
cold  esteem  for  me,"  she  thought,  as 
she  dragged  her  weary  limbs  onwards, 
past  the  beach  and  the  well-known 
cliffs,    going   she  scarcely  knew    whither. 

The  recollection  of  a  fault  could 
have  made  her  bear  her  suffering  in 
that  fevered  state  of  mind  more 
patiently.  If  it  would  not  have  recon- 
ciled her  to  her  loss,  she  could  still 
have  believed  in  Divine  justice.  But 
in  the  frenzy  for  which  she  was 
scarcely  accountable,  even  her  Christianity 
seemed  for  a    time  to  have  deserted  her. 
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"  Ah,  what  have  I  done  that  he 
should  rend  my  heart  ?  Did  I  not  love 
him  better  than  all  the  world  ?  Did  I 
give  him  any  cause  for  a  single  day 
to  doubt  of  my  entire  devotion  to 
him?  Was  it  of  any  use  all  my  trying 
to  be  patient  and  good?  Did  I  not 
try  to  be  unselfish  in  receiving  this 
woman  ?  And  directly  he  has  seen  her 
again  he  has  forgotten  everything 
about  me;  whilst  she — was  she  less 
than  human  that  in  stealing  Ms  heart 
it  should  be  nothing  to  her  that  mine 
could  be  broken  ?  Oh,  if  I  had  only  a 
mother  that  I  might  weep  upon  her 
breast — some  one  who  would  pity  me 
and  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  every 
one !  Why  should  I  suffer  so  much  ?" 
she  moaned  to  herself,  shuddering 
visibly  as  she  walked  ;  her  fearless 
eyes    sinking   for   the   first   time    shamed 
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to  the  ground.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
the  toy  of  some  bhnd,  inscrutable 
power — as  if  I  had  been  deceived  by 
an  angel  of  light.  Was  I  not  happy 
enough  when  I  was  married  ?  Did 
I  not  believe  in  the  blessings  which 
would  result  from  my  prayers — in 
the  sincerity  of  Humphrey's  promises, 
and  in  the  candour  of  his  emo- 
tions ?" 

Why  was  she  offered  in  a  sort  of 
holocaust  for  other  people's  sins  in 
an  agony  like  this  ?  The  night  grew 
thick  around  her — the  mystery  of  her 
destiny  terrified,  and  her  heart  was 
full  of  bitterness.  Self-conquest  had 
always  hitherto  seemed  to  her  to  be 
possible,  but  now  nature,  so  long 
subdued,  had  become  a  fearful  antago- 
nist to  be  wrestled  with.  Tormenting 
spirits  seemed  to    be    whispering    in    her 
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ear  as  these  doubting  thoughts  deprived 
her  of  her  only  source  of  comfort. 
She  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  God,  as 
well  as  by  the  human  friends  who  had 
loved  her.  Life  and  death  had  become 
a  strange  bewildering  puzzle;  life, 
perhaps,  worse  than  death,  so  that  she 
felt  as  if  it  mattered  little  what  might 
become  of  her. 

My  readers,  there  may  be  some  of 
you  who  will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration, 
but  there  are  others  to  whom  my 
words  may  be  the  mere  ghost  of  the 
reality,  and  who  may  know  something 
of  that  cry  of  desolation  echoed  by 
suffering  humanity,  and  which  was 
uttered  even  by  the  Sinless  One  in  a 
moment  of  acutest  agony.  But  it  is 
better  that  I  should  not  attempt  to 
describe  any  more.  For  there  are 
paroxysms    of   feeling     which     transcend 
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the  power  of  language,  and  the  tear- 
less anguish  of  which  no  one  knows 
but  He  who  made  us  can  only  be  dimly 
shadowed  forth  in  words. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

QJCARCELY  knowing  where  she  was 
going,  hurried  on  by  a  sort  of  blind 
instinct,  Godwyn  followed  the  line  of 
the  coast  as  she  had  sometimes  followed 
it  in  her  girlish  wanderings,  or  the 
merry  excursions  of  her  early  married 
life.  Weak  as  she  was,  the  violence 
of  her  grief  had  given  her  a  transient 
and  unnatural  strength.  As  the  after- 
noon wore  on  she  was  still  walking, 
with  blistered  feet  and  aching  limbs, 
finding  the  route,   more   by    the    aid    of 
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memory  than  sight,  to  a  little  deserted 
beach,  where  enclosed  by  a  precipitous 
part  of  the  cliff,  and  with  waves  breaking 
over  the  bleak  sandy  flats  of  the  less 
verdant  and  most  desolate  part  of  that 
shore,  she  had  once  noticed  two  poverty- 
stricken  cottages,  in  one  of  which  she 
thought  it  possible  she  might  now 
find  a  refuge.  But  her  brief  strength 
seemed  to  have  deserted  her ;  reaction 
was  commencing  already,  and  in  her 
fagged  and  exhausted  condition  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  could  reach 
it. 

She  dragged  herself  along — sometimes 
sitting  down  to  rest  for  a  moment  on 
the  grass,  which  was  becoming  damp 
with  the  evening  dew.  The  cold  of 
the  early  night,  and  the  pitiless  sting  of 
the  wind  from  the  sea,  struck  upon 
her,    making    her    shiver     in     the     thin 
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clothing  which  she  had  worn  in  the 
morning.  The  last  few  yards  seemed 
worse  than  all  the  journey — she  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
traverse  them ;  she  must  lie  on  the 
cliff  throughout  the  night  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  dew.  But,  with  a  sudden 
effort  of  strength,  she  pulled  a  stick 
from  one  of  the  rotten  branches  of  a 
weather-beaten  tree,  and,  using  it  to 
aid  her  faltering  steps,  limped  along  by 
slow  degrees,  sometimes  falling  as  she 
walked. 

There  was  a  roar  as  of  voices  in  her  ears, 
as  at  last  she  sank  almost  past  the  power 
of  speech  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
cottages. 

''  Take  me  in,  if  you  can,  for  the 
night.  I  have  money — 1  will  pay 
you   well.     I    am    ill — I    cannot    go    any 
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farther,"     was     all    she    could    falter    in 
explanation. 

And  though  the  shock-headed,  black- 
eyed  woman — whose  dirty  children  had 
been  clinging  to  her  skirts,  and  whom 
Godwyn  knew  to  be  a  widow  when 
she  had  visited  her  two  years  before — 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  gentle 
lady's  imperious  gestures,  her  kindly 
sympathies  were  aroused,  and  with  the 
true  hospitality  of  the  poor  she  never 
dreamed  of  denying  her  a  welcome. 
Such  a  night's  lodging  as  she  had  to 
offer  was  willingly  tendered  to  the 
stranger ;  and  if  the  one  bedroom,  with 
its  ramshackle  door,  which  did  not  shut 
out  the  suffocating  smoke  from  the 
peat  fire  burning  beneath  a  primitive 
chimney  in  the  adjacent  kitchen, 
and  the  dirty  mattress,  of  which 
she     deprived     herself,    spread     out     on 
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the  stone  floor,  proved  bad  accommo- 
dation, it  was  at  least  the  widow's 
best. 

The  woman  was  somewhat  disturbed 
in  her  mind,  when,  next  morning,  she 
saw  plainly  that  her  unexpected  visitor 
was  by  no  means  in  a  proper  condition 
to  be  moved.  She  pestered  Godwyn 
with  questions  as  to  whether  she 
lived  at  Dornton  or  Knaresbury?  who 
her  friends  were  ?  and  should  she 
send  for  them  ? — questions  to  which 
Godwyn  only  answered  by  a  feeble 
shake  of  the  head.  Her  well  mean- 
ing hostess  sorely  perplexed,  did  her 
best  to  silence  the  noise  of  her 
children  and  to  keep  back  the  in- 
cursions of  intruding  cocks  and  hens, 
which  had  a  habit  of  strutting  about 
the  bedroom,  with  their  attendant 
chickens,    whilst    a    sow    with    a    litter 
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of      pigs      could      with      difficulty       be 

beaten     out     of    the     kitchen.     Perhaps 

the    stifling    clouds   of    the   peat    smoke 

caused   the     headache    which    seemed   to 

pound    Godwyn's    brain    as    with    pestle 

and  mortar;  perhaps  it  was  the  absence 

of    sufficient   blankets    which     made   her 

feel     so      acutely     the     wind     and     rain 

which    penetrated    through    the    crannies 

of   the    broken    window !     Her   thoughts 

had    merged    into    chaos ;    she    had    no 

more     power     now      for     that     struggle 

of  feeling  and  for  that    element  of  love 

mixing    with    bitterest    reflection    which 

often    produces    many    a    final    rupture. 

Humphrey   and    everything  belonging    to 

her    past    history    were    blotted    out    in 

merciful  oblivion. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Meanwhile     her     anxious      friends     at 
Dornton     were      scouring     the     country 
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to  find  her.  Humphrey,  regardless  of 
all  appearances,  and  no  longer  shrink- 
ing from  the  fear  of  exposure,  had 
set  the  local  machinery  at  work  to 
try  and  find  his  missing  wife.  Night 
and  day  they  had  searched  for  her, 
and  terrible  surmises  were  made.  Some 
of  the  men  spoke  beneath  their  breath 
of  the  necessity  for  dragging  the  ad- 
jacent river.  But  Humphrey  passionately 
cast  aside  the  suororestion. 

"  No,  she  would  do  nothing  foolish 
or  desperate,"  he  reminded  himself. 
*'  She  was  a  clear-headed,  highly-prin- 
cipled woman,  and  no  fate  that  in- 
volved the  slightest  ignominy  could  sully 
the  nobility  of  Godwyn  !"  The  ignominy 
was  all  his  own,  and  he  felt  power- 
less to  answer  his  uncle,  when,  with 
tears  oozing  with  difficulty  from  the 
eyes    dimmed   with    old    age,    the    elder 
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Mr.  Bardsley  stammered  out  his  fears  and 
his  complainings. 

It  fell  to  Carslake's  wife  to  find  the 
lady  who  had  effected  so  great  a  re- 
formation in  her  husband's  character. 
It  was  she  alone  who  suddenly  thought 
of  the  little  cottages  on  the  distant 
beach,  which,  on  account  of  the  slight 
attraction  offered  by  the  more  desolate 
scenery,  were  so  seldom  visited  by 
picnic  parties  or  tourists  in  search  of 
beauty.  There  was  no  candle  in  the 
lonely  cottage  when  Keziah  Carslake 
visited  it,  but  the  moon  made  a  faint 
cold  glimmer  on  the  floor  close  to 
the  mattress  on  which  Godwyn  was  ly- 
ing, and  cast  a  light  on  the  pale, 
pinched  mouth  and  face,  from  which 
all  the  dimples  had  fled.  Had  Godwyn's 
faculties  not  deserted  her  she  would 
have    started    up    and    tried    to    turn   her 
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back  to  the  door  with  the  instinct  of 
hiding  from  one  of  her  husband's  mes- 
sengers ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  did  not 
hear  the  quick  step  on  the  threshold, 
nor  the  anxious  inquiries  which  were 
made  about  her,  in  a  shaky  voice,  by 
the  apple-cheeked  young  woman,  whose 
every  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  wiping  her  eyes.  Once, 
when  she  knelt  down  and  called  loudly 
into  Godwyn's  ears,  a  quiver  seemed 
to  pass  through  the  exhausted  frame, 
and  the  lips  moved,  but  without  making 
any  articulate  sound. 

"  I'll  watch  with  'er  as  long  as  is 
needed ;  it  'ull  be  ended  one  way  or 
another  with  her  soon,  pore  leddy,  and 
so  good  as  she's  been  to  all  on  us," 
sobbed  Keziah,  now  fairly  breaking 
down,  as,  with  her  maternal  sympathies 
roused,    she    hastened    to     light    a    dip 
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candle  and  to  give  instructions  to  the 
frightened  cottager  to  run  as  quickly 
as  possible  for  the  nearest  doctor. 
Then,  kneehng  down  again,  she  tried 
to  chafe  the  cold  hands  and  to  pour 
a  little  of  the  milk,  which  it  had  been 
easy  for  her  to  warm  over  the  peat 
fire  in  the  neighbouring  kitchen,  down 
the  dry  throat  of  the  sufferer,  looking 
eagerly  as  she  did  so  to  see  if  any 
expression  of  intelligence  came  into 
the  eyes,  which  had  seemed  to  be 
staring  at  vacancy,  and  which  still  re- 
mained cloudy  and  bewildered. 

That  night  in  the  poverty-stricken 
cottage  there  was  a  fight  for  a  gentle 
woman's  life,  and  another  little  life, 
that  had  been  flickering  on  the  thres- 
hold of  existence,  struggled  into  being 
with  no  want  of  kindly  attention  on 
the     part    of    the     rough     hostess     and 
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anxious  doctor,  althouofh  the  unknown 
lady  had  come  like  a  waif  in  the 
darkness,  and  Keziah,  in  her  excite- 
ment, had  no  time  at  first  to  tell  the 
intruder's  name. 

"  It  be  a  boy,  baint  it  ?  and  him  as 
has  only  wenches — the  very  light  as  it 
'ud  be  for  the  gen'l'man's  eyes,"  cried 
Keziah  unintelligibly,  as  she  held  the 
little  bundle,  wrapped  in  a  flannel 
petticoat,  close  to  the  smoky  fire. 
"  Oh  deary,  deary  me,  to  think  it 
should  all  come  round  in  this  queer 
sort  of  a  takin'  !" 

For  some  time  Godwyn  hung  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  flame  of 
life  had  sunk  so  low  that  only  the 
gentle  vitalising  joy  of  the  little 
infant's  cry  revived  it.  Her  eyes,  which, 
as  Keziah  remarked,  had  been  lookino: 
"  for    all    the    world    like    the   eyes    of    a 
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corpse,"  first  showed  a  change  by  a 
twitching  of  the  eyelids,  and  then  a 
low  strange  smile,  as  if  from  the 
depths  of  pain,  spread  slowly  over 
her  face,  and  as  they  bent  down  to  listen 
they  heard  her  say, 

"  Give  me  my  child  !" 

"  Yes,  that's  right  and  natural,"  said 
the  parish  doctor  bluntly ;  "  it's  as  fine 
a  boy  as  you  wish  to  see,  and  it's 
dying  for  want  of  the  proper  nourish- 
ment." 

They  put  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
and  directly  she  touched  it  a  brightness 
flashed  into  her  dull  eyes  like  the  glint 
on  the  blade  of  a  steel  knife.  The 
touch  seemed  to  breathe  a  sacred  charm 
over  her  disordered  senses,  and  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  upbraid- 
ing herself  for  her  unmotherly  forgetful- 
ness. 
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"  Let  her  cry ;  it  will  do  her  good," 
said  the  parish  doctor,  whose  device 
had  accomplished  just  what  he  desired. 

And  cry  she  did  almost  continuously 
for  several  hours,  while  memory — that 
memory  which  just  then  seemed  to  her 
the  cruellest  gift  ever  granted — by  slow 
degrees  returned  to  her. 

*'  Anything  will  be  better  than  that 
horrible  stupor,"  the  doctor  had  said 
to  the  frightened  women,  who  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  pitifully,  and  to 
let  her  grief  expend  itself  at  will.  The 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  occa- 
sional wail  of  the  infant,  or  the  click 
caused  by  the  old  pendulum  which 
swung  to  and  fro,  fro  and  to,  below 
the  antiquated  clock,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
human  sorrow. 

When  the  doctor  came  again  Keziah 
whispered. 
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"May  Igiv'  it  'er  yet  r" 

"Not  suddenly,"  he  answered,  "by 
slow  degrees.  You  must  beat  about 
the  bush  before  you  give  it  her." 

But  "  beating  about  the  bush"  did 
not  come  naturally  to  Keziah.  Her  only 
notion  of  accomplishing  it,  in  this  case, 
was  by  making  some  rather  uncouth  re- 
flections on  the  "  goings  on"  of  her 
husband's  master — reflections  which  had 
much  the  same  efi'ect  upon  Mrs.  Bardsley 
as  violent  personal  abuse  would  have 
upon  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  dead 
— causing  him  suddenly  to  sit  up- 
right. 

"  Hush,  you  forget  yourself  !"  she  said, 
shocked  at  Keziah's  impertinence.  "  I 
wish  if  you  had  those  sort  of  things 
to  say  about  my  husband  you  would 
say  them  to  somebody  else,"  she  added 
with   the   first  sign  of  returning    colour. 
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*'  Or    do    not    speak    of   him    at    all,    if 
you  have  nothing  wiser  to  say/' 

She  had  determined  never  to  hear  a 
word  against  Humphrey.  He  was  her 
husband  still,  and  it  was  her  duty  to 
exonerate  him. 

''  But,  'm,  I  must  speak  of  'im,"  said 
Keziah,  anxious  to  justify  herself. 
''  Whatever  else  is  I  to  do  with  the 
letter  which  he  giv'  me  to  carry  to  ye 
a-lying  in  my  pocket  P" 

"  He  entrusted  you  with  a  letter, 
and  you  have  been  keeping  it  back 
from  me  till  now.  That  is  why  he  did 
not  come  himself.  Ah,  I  see  it  all 
now ;  you  are  a  shocking  bungler, 
Keziah !"  said  Godwyn,  trying  to  force 
one  of  her  bitter  heart-wrung  smiles, 
but  ending  her  speech  with  trem- 
bling lips,  and  with  eyes  full  of 
tears. 
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For  a  moment,  as  she  read  the  letter, 
she  seemed  to  be  again  beneath  the 
deep  waters,  with  the  floods  going  over 
her.     It  ran  as  thus  : — 

"  I  know  by  this  time  how  it  is. 
You  have  fallen  into  a  snare  which 
was  laid  on  purpose  to  entrap  you — 
a  fiendish  snare,  though  she  who  laid 
it  scarcely  thought  it  could  have  such 
disastrous  consequences.  You  might 
have  trusted  me  a  little  more  ;  you  might 
have  acted  with  less  precipitation.  But 
I  can  only  suppose  you  yielded  to  an 
overmastering  impulse,  and  that  you 
tried  to  prove,  by  hiding  yourself  from 
me,  the  horror  you  had  conceived  of 
me  and  of  mv  conduct.  Harsh  and 
sudden  as  your  decision  seems  to  be, 
in  some  respects  I  have  deserved  it.  I 
acquiesce  in  it ;  it  is    the    only    way    in 
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which  I  can  hope  to  expiate  my  culpable 
weakness.  You  shall  not  be  driven 
from  your  home.  I  will  abide  your 
sentence.  I  go  away  to-night  an  exile, 
unworthy  of  so  noble  a  heart  as  yours. 
God  bless  you,  dearest.  I  shall  remain 
away  from  you  till  not  a  shadow  of 
mistrust  can  intervene  between  us.  I 
have  made  every  plan  for  your  comfort 
during  my  absence.  You  know  almost 
as  much  about  business  matters  as  I 
do,  and  I  have  now  a  skilful  manager 
whom  I  can  trust.  Return  and  watch 
over  my  house — cheer  my  almost  broken- 
hearted uncle.  You  may  stop  the  scandal 
even  now  by  returning  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of 
you,  though  you  may  not  be  able  to 
hear  of  my  whereabouts.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  that  you  should  forget  me. 
Once  more,  God  bless  you  !" 
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The  conflicting  feelings  with  which 
she  had  had  to  wrestle  overwhelmed 
her  ao^ain  as  she  read  this  letter.  On 
the  one  hand  Humphrey  was  restored 
to  her.  He  was  once  more  her  honoured 
husband,  and  she  could  replace  him 
on  his  pedestal  enshrined  in  her  heart. 
All  the  ignoble  suffering  for  his  sake, 
in  which  her  courage  and  pride  had 
been  broken,  as  if  on  the  wheel,  was 
past  and  done  away  with.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  had  left  her.  Would 
he  perform  his  threat  ?  Would  he  not 
relent  if  she  wrote  to  him  before  he  put 
the  seas  between  them  ?  and  would 
not  her  dream  of  sweet  companionship 
— of  walking  hand  in  hand  together 
with  him  in  a  life  of  moral  and  spiritual 
union,  through  the  undreaded  grave  to 
the  brighter  life  beyond — be  yet  ful- 
filled in  spite   of   all   that  had    happened  ? 
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And  then  she  remembered  that  she 
could  not  write — that  the  address  was 
kept  back  from  her — and  she  fell  back 
fainting;  but  when  she  recovered 
from  the  fainting  fit  she  tried  to  deceive 
honest  Keziah  by  cheerful  words  while 
her  face  was  still  racked  with  woe, 
and  her  heart  tortured  with  a  suffer- 
ing which  she  tried  to  hide,  and 
which  could  not  find  relief  in 
tears. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  Dornton,"  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Carslake  in  a  keener, 
sharper,  and  more  ringing  tone  than 
she  had  used  throughout  her  illness. 
"  I  am  wearying  to  be  moved  as  soon 
as  possible.  Oh  no,  it  will  not  hurt 
me — it  will  hurt  me  far  more  to  keep 
me  lying  here !  My  poor  uncle  will 
want  me ;  he  is  not  well  enough  to 
fetch   me — and — my   husband   you   know 
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— has  gone  away — for  a  little  while — 
they  say — it  was  necessary,  and  I 
must  have  patience — it  will  be  selfish  of 
me — to  hurry  his  return." 

And  although  this  was  spoken  with 
sharp  catchings  of  the  breath,  and  with 
the  unnatural  glitter  still  in  the  aching 
eyes,  it  answered  its  purpose  in  bewilder- 
ing her  faithful  attendant,  and  in  hiding 
from  her  the  knowledge  of  the  sharpness 
and  bitterness  of  the  ordeal  through 
which  Godwyn  then  was  passing. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  awakening  had 
"^  come  suddenly  to  Humphrey,  and 
he  had  been  so  startled  out  of  his 
usual  easy-going  complacency  as  to 
retort  fiercely  and  contemptuously, 
without  a  vestige  of  his  usual  courtesy, 
on  the  woman  who,  to  gratify  her 
feelings  of  pique,  had  attempted  to 
play  so  mean  and  wicked  a  trick  upon 
him,  yet  he  could  not  at  first  believe 
that  he  should  have  cause  to  dread  any 
serious  consequences. 

*'  I  have  been  a  fool  to    humour    her 
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whims,    but    I    can    afford    to   defy   her 
and  let  her  do  her  worst ;  she  will  never 
be     able     to     shake     my     wife    in    her 
allegiance   to   me/'    he    thought,    as    he 
walked  home  in  a  state  of  angry  ferment, 
scarcely    knowing    whether    to    be    most 
indignant    with    this    woman,     who    had 
proved   herself  to    be    such   an   avenging 
Astrgea,  or  with   his   own   stupidity.     He 
remembered    how    his     self-control     had 
been      almost      exhausted      during     the 
interview,  and  how  he  had  hurled  words 
at    her   as   if   he   had   been   forgetful   of 
her    sex.     Now    that    the    reaction    had 
come  he  felt  how  useless  had    been    his 
passion,  but  his  self-respect  was  wounded, 
and   he    shrank    from    meeting    Godwyn. 
His    first     thought    had    been     to     seek 
his  wife  and  explain   all  to   her    without 
delay,     making    her     believe    how    truly 
and  how  tenderly   he    had  always    loved 
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her.  But  as  he  neared  home  his  foot- 
steps slackened,  and  he  began  to  argue 
with  himself.  Memory  helped  him, 
bringing  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  like 
fire  bringing  out  secret  writing,  every 
snare  which  an  unscrupulous  schemer 
had  laid  to  entrap  him. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool  and  nothing  more  ; 
why  should  I  bring  up  the  miserable 
subject  between  myself  and  my  wife 
again?"  he  thought,  half  inclined  to 
retrace  his  steps.  ''Why  should  I 
stoop  to  vindicate  myself  from  accusa- 
tions which  are  utterly  senseless  ?"  For, 
with  Olive's  words  still  ringing  in  his 
ears,  he  felt  a  sort  of  shame  of  meeting 
Godwyn — a  shame  which  was  new  to 
him  as  an  honest  and  an  honourable 
man.  ''It  is  surely  not  possible  that  any 
real  harm  can  come  of  all  this  nonsense," 
he  thought  in  this  reaction  of  feeling,  as 
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be  quickened  his  walk,  pricked  and 
tortured  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  culpable  weakness.  It  was  not 
possible  that  just  because  a  silly,  half- 
educated  woman — whose  faculties  for 
mischief  had  been  developed  by  the 
artificial  habits  which  she  had  contracted 
at  foreign  watering-places,  whose  better 
impulses  had  been  stifled  in  moral  atmos- 
pheres which  were  as  heated  and  poisonous 
as  overcrowded,  gaslit  theatres,  and 
whose  mind  had  been  fed  on  sensational 
French  novels — chose  to  plan  a  me- 
lodramatic sort  of  revenge  in  which 
she  sacrificed  to  her  momentary  passion 
all  ideas  of  propriety,  therefore  she 
should  have  power  to  injure  his  ivife, 
who  was  raised  so  immensely  above 
her. 

"  I  defy  her ;  let  her    do  her    worst," 
he  repeated  to  himself  again,  as    if    the 
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reiteration  of  his  defiance  could  make 
conviction  stronger. 

And  yet  mixed  up  with  his  disgust 
at  OHve's  unseemly  conduct,  and  with 
that  other  ingfredient  of  diso;ust  at  his 
own  easiness  of  temperament,  came 
the  remembrance  which  he  could  not 
shake  off  of  the  groan  which  was  said 
to  be  his  wife's. 

The  cry  of  the  poor  injured  soul 
seemed  to  have  reached  his  heart,  and 
agonised  it.  And  yet  after  all,  perhaps, 
the  whole  thing  was  only  a  practical 
joke,  and  he — who  had  the  greatest 
possible  objection  to  what  is  called  a 
scene — would  willingly  have  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  so.  He  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  lonely  road,  wincing  at 
the  difficulty  of  convincing  himself  that 
the  thing  was  not  real,  and  tliat  a 
trick    had    not    been    played    upon    him 
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which  had  shocked  and  wounded  his 
wife,  and  desecrated  everything  dear 
and  holy  associated  with  the  aame  of 
home.  He,  too,  trembled  as  he  walked, 
and  the  familiar  objects  were  a  trifle 
indistinct  before  his  eyes ;  yet  he  tried 
to  think  that  he  was  not,  after  all, 
suffering  from  a  blow  which  had  gone 
to  his  heart  and  spilled  his  warmest 
blood. 

The  instinctive  dread  of  something 
terrible  which  had  made  him  use  such 
violent  language  came  upon  him  again 
in  full  force  as  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  villa.  He  recognised  then  the  utter 
absurdity  of  hoping  to  shake  off  the 
waking  nightmare,  or  to  calm  his 
thoughts  by  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  he  feared  to  inforai  him- 
self of  the  truth  by  hurrying  in  as  he 
had  first  intended.     He  heard  the  lunch- 
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bell  ring  for  the  third  time  as  he  was 
still  aimlessly  wandering  about,  and 
hesitating  to  return  under  circumstances 
which  had  become  so  miserable.  The 
hour  of  penitence  and  of  grief  had 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  Mm  as  well 
as  upon  Madame  von  Hannenberg,  and 
his  conscience  reproached  him  for 
having  weakly  yielded  to  his  old  languid 
love  of  ease  and  amusement  in  falling 
so  readily  into  a  ridiculous  pitfall. 

"  Godwyn  may  not  be  able  to  look 
upon  me  without  loathing,  if  it  is  possible 
that  she  still  believes  in  that  wretched 
scene,"  he  thought  with  pale  austerity 
at  the  recollection  of  the  wicked  inter- 
ference which,  because  his  eyes  had 
not  been  sufficiently  open,  had  taken 
place  between  them. 

It  never  struck  him  that,  while  he 
had    thought    he    was     acquainted    with 
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everything  that  was  going  on,  all  the 
the  time  he  might  have  been  stone-blind 
as  to  what  his  wife  had  really  been  suffering. 
But  a  new  and  suddenly  painful  emotion 
flitted  rapidly  across  his  already  agitated 
face  when  he  heard  from  the  servant  that 
not  only  had  her  mistress  gone  out 
apparently  rather  unwell  that  morning, 
but  that  she  had  not  returned. 

It  was  much  past  the  usual  lunch 
hour.  The  neatness  and  brightness  of 
everything  on  the  table,  from  the 
snow-white  cover  to  the  brilliant  glass 
and  spoons — all  speaking  of  the  careful 
management  and  dexterous  lighthanded- 
ness  of  the  gentle  uncomplaining  wife, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  own  failing  health 
and  the  heavy  pressure  of  domestic 
cares  on  her  delicate  shoulders,  had 
borne  constant  neglect  and  the  worry 
of  a   scandal  for  the  last  several  months 
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— seemed  to  assail  him,  for  the  first  time, 
with  silent  reproach. 

It  was  impossible  to  eat  anything, 
or  even  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  tidy 
maid-servant,  who  knew  of  the  scandal, 
and  who  was  as  jealous  as  a  lover  of 
any  fancied  neglect  to  her  mistress. 
His  own  sense  of  rectitude  had  hitherto 
enabled  him  to  feel  contemptuous  and 
indifferent  to  the  people  who  were 
ready  to  imagine  evil  of  him.  A  certain 
obstinacy  and  defiance  would  have  made 
him  ready  to  dismiss  faithful  Martha 
on  the  spot  had  she  dared  to  look  at 
him  in  such  a  way  only  the  day  before. 
But  now  he  shrank  from  the  eloquent, 
innocent  eyes  of  his  own  children,  which 
seemed  to  ask  him  with  mute  inquiry  to 
account  to  them  for  the  absence  of  their 
mother.  The  little  ones  were  crying,  and 
refusinsr   to  eat  their  dinner  without  her. 
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Evening  came,  and  Godwyn  did  not 
appear ;  night,  and  they  were  unable 
to  find  her.  He  knew  that  others  were 
in  dreadful  uncertainty  about  her,  the 
more  so  when  they  remembered  her 
delicate  health,  and  were  aware  that 
any  agitation  might  be  dangerous  for 
her  just  now.  He  had  unlocked  the 
drawer  in  which  she  kept  her  papers, 
and  had  found  the  anonymous  letter 
which  she  had  put  away,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  show  it  to  him  in  triumph, 
disproving  its  accusation.  Had  it  come 
from  a  bold  assailant  she  mis^ht  have 
disproved  it  easily,  but  from  this  insidious 
enemy,  who  had  laid  her  schemes  so 
artfully  that  even  he — who  prided  him- 
self a  little  vainly  on  an  instinct  for 
reading  character — had  mistaken  a 
malignant  and  hypocritical  for  a  mere 
childish     and      Will-o'-the-wisp      nature. 
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what  hope  could  unsuspecting  Godwyn 
have  had  of  proving  her  equal  ? 

He  himself  began  to  feel  hope  desert- 
ing him,  and  to  be  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Godwjn's  heart  would  ever 
return  to  him  now. 

A  sense  of  aloofness  came  over  him, 
a  feeling  for  the  first  time  as  if  his  wife 
had  been  hard  upon  him.  She  was  one 
of  those  good  women,  he  said  bitterly 
to  himself,  to  whom,  if  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  definitely  on  any  given 
subject,  one  might  appeal  with  as  little 
result  as  to  the  deaf  ears  of  one  already 
dead.  Confusion  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  home  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  as  if  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
were  over  his  former  happiness.  ''  It 
was  as  I  feared.  She  was  jealous  !  Her 
jealousy  made  her  suspicious,  and  a 
wicked  woman   knew  how  to    work    sue- 
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cessfully  upon  that  jealousy,"  he  thought, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  new  indignation 
at  the  idea.  "  How  can  it  be  possible 
for  us  ever  to  be  happy  together  again 
when — however  stainless  she  may  be 
herself — she  thinks  it  possible  for  me  to 
be  a  traitor?  If  she  had  one  grain  of 
mercy  for  me  she  would  have  asked  me 
to  explain  !  She  was  always  just,  but 
not  always  merciful,"  he  thought,  with 
a  new  sort  of  austerity,  a  new  remem- 
brance of  what  was  due  to  himself  and 
his  own  dignity  as  the  father  of  his 
children,  when  on  the  next  day  the 
news  was  brought  to  him  that  Carslake's 
wife  had  found  Godwyn. 

So  she  had  simply  fled  away  from  her 
husband  believing  the  blackest  things 
against  him.  He  had  been  as  firm  as 
his  uncle  had  been  in  disclaiming  from 
the    first    the   bare  idea   that  under  any 
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prepossession  his  wife  could  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  had  not  been  alarmed, 
but  simply  disdainful,  when  they  sug- 
gested the  searching  of  every  pond  and 
every  ditch  in  the  neighbourhood.  No 
such  horrible  thought  had  occurred  to 
him;  Godwyn  was  too  saintly  for  such 
a  form  of  madness. 

And  yet,  when  the  circumstances  of 
her  flight  came  to  be  examined,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  braved  death 
rather  than  remain  for  another  hour  in 
his  presence  ! 

He  did  not  hear  that  she  had  been 
delirious,  nor  that  the  delirium  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness ;  he  never  heard  this  till 
afterwards.  But  when  his  instinct  had 
been  to  hurry  after  her  and  to  bring 
her  back  again  as  scon  as  she  could  be 
moved  by  easy   stages  to  her  own  home, 
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the  doctor  had  discouraged  any  such 
idea,  writing  to  him  in  cold  and  rather 
formal  language,  and  telling  him  that 
the  worst  thing  he  possibly  could 
do  was  to  insist  on  seeing  his 
wife. 

"  You  will  simply  kill  her  if  you  see 
her ;  she  is  unable  to  bear  the  least 
excitement,"  the  rough  parish  doctor, 
who  was  not  used  to  mincing  his 
orders,  had  written  in  terms  of  sharp 
decision. 

It  was  the  final  blow  for  Humphrey, 
and  with  a  sense  of  outraged  pride  he 
took,  as  it  were,  his  resolution  in  both 
hands.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  to 
efface  himself.  He  had  been  misunder- 
stood, the  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  strong  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  whom  he  employed  looked  at  him. 
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as  he  fancied,  with  looks  of  hatred.  The 
knowledge  that  the  widow  had  left 
Dornton  bag  and  baggage — and  a  good 
riddance  too,  as  the  common  people 
said — had  done  a  little  to  conciliate  them ; 
but  it  was  as  he  had  said — they  almost 
worshipped  their  benefactress.  Even  this 
country  apothecary  had  taken  part  against 
him,  he  reflected  a  little  bitterly ;  there  was 
no  more  hope  of  happiness  under  present 
circumstances. 

He  had  long  talked  of  paying  a  visit 
to  America  for  the  sake  of  inspecting 
some  machinery,  and  he  thought  in 
his  desperation  of  making  the  present 
an  opportunity  for  paying  it.  The 
profits  on  which  his  income  depended 
were  not  likely  to  suffer  at  all  seriously 
by  his  absence.  He  had  a  manager  on 
whom    he    could    depend,    and    old    Mr. 
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Bardsley,  who  had  become  rambhng  in 
his  talk,  and  almost  childish  since  God- 
wyn  left,  would  probably  rally  if  he  went. 
He  had  always  idoHzed  Godwyn,  and  it 
was  owing  to  her  careful  attention  that 
he  had  aged  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  was  still,  before 
this  shock,  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
almost  as  clear-headed  as  he  had  been 
at   sixty. 

It  was  Humphrey  himself  who  had 
remodelled  everything,  and  it  was 
owing  to  Humphrey's  careful  arrange- 
ments that  everything  worked  easily  now 
as  if  on  well-oiled  wheels.  But  in  his 
present  mood  he  was  not  likely  to  re- 
member this. 

''  Few  men  would  be  less  missed.  My 
wife  will  make  an  admirable  queen  regent. 
From  the  first  it  was  her  influence  which 
kept  the  fellows  steady  when  I  was  only 
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a  detrimental !  God  help  me  to  bear 
it !"  he  added  mentally,  as  he  looked 
round  him  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
cottages  ascending  to  the  clear  sky  on 
a  lovely  morning  in  August  when  he 
had  determined  to  take  his  departure. 
"When  Godwyn  misses  me  she  may  be 
sorry;  but  somehow  or  other  I  must  set 
this  scandal  at  rest.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  go  on  living  together  as 
things  are  at  present !" 

He  thought  of  their  early  married 
life  when  he  had  felt  as  if  in  Paradise, 
and  of  the  happy  afternoons  that  they  had 
spent  in  each  other's  company  before 
he  had  wearied  of  the  sweet  contentment, 
when  he  had  read  to  his  wife  from  her 
favourite  poets  stretched  on  the  green- 
sward beneath  the  trees  of  the  wood,  or 
on  the  golden-brown  sand  by  the 
malachite  sea.    Never  had  Dornton  looked 
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so  beautiful,  or  his  little  girls  more 
pretty,  the  youngest  of  whom — with 
her  mother's  hazel  eyes  and  hair  like 
floss  silk — clambered  upon  his  knee, 
and,  pillowing  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
began  to  ply  him  with  prattling  questions 
about  her  baby  brother. 

He  felt  as  if  life  would  be  desperately 
void  and  wretched  without  these  little 
ones,  and  yet  that,  if  he  went  away,  it 
might  help  Godwyn's  recovery.  He 
determined  to  entrust  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
Carslake,  to  be  given  to  his  wife 
when  she  should  be  well  enough  to 
read  it  and  take  in  the  sense  of  its 
contents,  by  which  time  he  had 
planned  to  be  out  of  the  country. 
But  when  Keziah  came  to  take  the 
message,  dropping  him  a  curtsey  as 
usual,  he  had  to  be  silent  for  some 
minutes,        evidently        attempting        to 
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master  himself,  before  he  could  speak. 
To  Mr.  Bardsley  he  told  no 
more  than  that  he  expected  to  be  absent 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  to  the  man  who 
worked  under  him  as  in  part  manager 
of  the  mills  he  admitted  that  he  was 
meditating  of  a  longer  absence;  and  in 
his  sore  need  of  a  trustworthy  friend  in 
his  great  emergency  his  mind  reverted 
to  Captain  Newland,  and  he  determined 
to  make  him,  if  possible,  his  wife's  trustee. 
Humphrey  had  always  had  a  vague 
suspicion  that  Charlie  Newland  had  con- 
tinued in  solitary  bachelor-hood  when  he 
returned  from  India  because  he  had  been 
balked  in  a  long-cherished  hope  of  being 
able  some  day  to  marry  Ellen  Payton*s 
daughter.  And  he  had  written  to  the 
man  who  had  offended  him  at  Dornton 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence  which 
greatly   surprised  the  benevolent  captain, 
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as  the  letter  was  handed  to  him  when  he 
was  sitting  over  his  newspaper  at  his 
club. 

'*  Take  care  of  my  wife  in  my  absence," 
Humphrey  implored  in  the  letter. 
"  Look  to  her  money  affairs  a  little,  and 
I  shall  be  immensely  grateful.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  be  away  from  her,  but  I  cannot 
return  to  Dornton  till  perfect  trust  is 
restored  between  us.  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  idle  in  my  absence,  but  I  have 
some  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to 
borrow  a  few  wrinkles  from  our  Trans- 
atlantic neighbours,  which  may  be 
valuable  to  me  in  my  business.  I  have 
always  had  a  fancy  for  the  Americans. 
Though  scarcely  more  than  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  the  States  separ- 
ated from  us,  it  pleases  me  to  think  that 
all   traces    of  animosity    have    gone,  and 
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we  are  entering  on  a  new  era  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  support." 

The  bravado  of  diverging  into  a  new 
and  indifferent  subject,  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  moralise  about  America,  as  if 
matters  were  not  so  desperate  with  him- 
self did  not  deceive  Newland. 

There  was  no  address  on  the  letter, 
and  yet  before  many  hours  had  passed 
the  energetic  captain  had  inquired  for 
Humphrey  Bardsley  at  all  the  principal 
hotels  in  London,  and  had  found  him  at 
last  making  the  final^  preparations  for  his 
journey. 
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TTUMPHREY  had  had  no  idea  of 
hiding  from  his  friends.  In  his 
state  of  utter  depression  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Newland,  who  had 
parted  from  him  in  umbrage,  would  be 
likely  to  be  anxious  about  him  or  to  seek 
him  out. 

The  captain  was  startled  to  see  how 
a  few  days  and  nights  of  suffering  had 
aged  the  young  man,  making  his  eyes 
look  sunken,  with  black  circles  round 
them,     and      his      complexion      of    that 
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ashen  pallor  which  Olive  had  re- 
marked. 

"  If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
sudden  resolve  of  yours  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand.  "  I  wished  to  save  you  the  pain 
of  hearing  many  haphazard  remarks 
and  much  flippant  conversation  which 
would  almost  have  maddened  you.  Then 
one  look  at  your  wife's  suffering  face 
made  me  guess  that  things  were  going 
wrong  between  you,  and — and — you 
know  the  rest.  I  am  afraid  I  made  a 
mess  of  things  in  my  hope  to  set  them 
right." 

"  Forgive  you  !  I  only  wish  I  had 
taken  your  advice,"  answered  Hum- 
phrey, as  he  grasped  his  hand,  much 
moved. 

The  two  men  sat  down,  and  for  some 
moments  there  was  silence. 
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Newland  was  the  first  to  break 
it. 

"  Has  she  had  a  relapse?"  he 
asked ;  '*  your  letter  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  was — going  on — pretty 
well." 

"No,  there  has  been  no  relapse,  but 
she  might  have  one,  the  doctor 
tells  me,  if  I  were  to  return  to 
her." 

"  A  fig  for  the  doctor's  humbug  !  He 
must  be  an  old  bachelor  like  myself.  My 
dear  fellow,  here  is  a  comfortable  sort 
of  muddle.  Your  wife  frets  herself 
almost  to  death  because  she  loves  you 
and  believes  that  you  have  ceased  to 
care  for  her,  and  you  think  to  mend 
matters  by  running  away  from  her — in 
other  words,  by  committing  a  sort  of 
moral  suicide." 

Humphrey    endeavoured     to    stammer 
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out  an  explanation.  But  it  is  one  thino^ 
to  see  things  ourselves  through  the 
medium  of  a  distorted  fancy,  and  quite 
another  to  make  an  outsider  see  them 
in  the  same  light,  especially  if  the  out- 
sider be  gifted  with  a  fair  share  of 
common  sense.  To  Humphrey  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  in  his  present  state  of 
indignation,  that  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  him- 
self. He  would  take  the  initiative,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  his  wife.  When  he  was 
gone,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  Godwyn 
would  learn  to  value  him  once  more. 
It  required  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  woman's  heart  to  make  him  certain 
that  if  he  effaced  himself  she  would  long 
for  his  return. 

Captain  Newland  listened  doubtfully. 
*'Why,''  he  thought,  "should  his  friend 
talk  of  leaving  England  when  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  him 
from  being  restored  to  his  simple 
domestic   affections  and  natural  duties  ?" 

*'  My  good  fellow,  this  is  maudlin," 
he  remonstrated  when  he  began  to  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  argument.  "  Do 
let  us  look  realities  in  the  face.  Your 
wife  was  unstrung!  If  she  had  not 
been  ill  she  would  never  have  doubted 
you ;  and  she  can  hardly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  fancies  caused  by  a 
chain  of  circumstances  so  calculated 
to  mislead  her  when  she  was  in  a  state 
of  bodily  depression.  Excuse  me,  but 
you  also  are  over-done  and  morbid — 
just  in  the  humour  when  most  of  us 
magnify  our  venial  sins  beyond  our 
actual  demerits." 

Humphrey  shook  his  head,  and  New- 
land  continued, 

"  Who  is  to  arrange  all  this  miserable 
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business  but  you  ?  And  yet  you  talk 
like  a  coward  of  going  away.  Do  you 
not  think  your  untarnished  reputation  is 
precious  to  your  wife  ?" 

Humphrey  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
window,  turning  his  back  upon  his  reso- 
lute assailant. 

"  If  you  saw  the  faces  of  the  honest 
men  I  employ,  and  saw  how  they  look 
askance  at  me,"  he  answered,  speaking 
chokily  after  a  moment's  pause,  ''  you 
would  know  it  is  too  late  to  ask  me 
that  question.  For  their  sakes  I  go 
away  !" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Commend  me  to 
a  man  in  a  morbid  mood  for  inventing 
scruples  which  in  a  healthier  state  he 
would  treat  with  raillery  !" 

''It  is  the  truth — the  miserable 
truth  1" 

"  It    is  a    temptation  of    the     Devil," 
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said  Newland  angrily,    racking  his  brain 
to  devise  some  plan  for  help. 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which 
the  Captain  gnawed  in  vain  at  his 
moustache,  and  then  he  asked  sud- 
denly, 

'*  Where  is  that  wretched  creature 
gone  ?" 

"  To  the — why  do  you  ask  me  ? — 
where  she  came  from,  I  suppose,  the 
Evil  One  you  just  mention.  How  can 
I  help  cursing  that  woman  and  her 
wiles?" 

"  Hush  !     think  of  your  wife." 

"  I  do  think ;  but  that  woman  has 
brought  destruction  and  misery  on  us 
both." 

"  Hush !  Godwyn  would  not  like  to 
hear  us  talk  like  this.  Besides,  it  is 
mere  wild  nonsense.  If  the  mischief- 
maker  has   gone,  so  much  the  better  for 
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everj-body,  otherwise  I  would  have  ad- 
vised jou  to  keep  up  no  acquaintance  with 
her.  I  could  see  through  Madame  von 
Hannenberg  during  the  short  time  I  was 
at  Dornton.  You  were  both  of  you  too 
confiding.  Reason  goes  for  nothing 
with  women  of  her  stamp.  It  is  always 
self  or  else  sentiment  and  romance,  and 
latterly  romance  had  grown  wicked." 

Again  Humphrey  executed  what  the 
Captain  mentally  called  his  "flank 
movement"  of  rising  up  suddenly  and 
going  to  the  window  to  avert  his  face. 
But  Charlie  Newland  continued,  nothing 
daunted, 

''So  the  upas-tres  has  been  dug  up 
by  the  roots,  and  yet  you  persist  in 
deserting  your  Eden.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  give  the  matter  a  little  healthy 
consideration.  Why  should  a  wicked 
meddler  have  power  to  mar    such    lives 
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as  yours  and  Godwyn's  ?  If  any  influence 
of  mine  could  keep  you  from  perpetrat- 
ing   this    act     of     folly "    he    added, 

breaking  ofl"  in  his  speech. 

Humphrey  replied  in  a  stifled  voice, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  brow,  "You 
don't  understand;  I  only  wished  to 
gain  time.  I  don't  feel  quite  as  if  I  can 
face  things  in  their  present  tangled 
state.  My  own  people  have  turned 
against  me;  a  little  while  and  all  may 
be  right." 

"  A    little    while    and    it   mav   be   too 

»/ 

late.  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  belong  to 
my  profession  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  be  as  brave  as  any  of  us  in 
seeking  the  bubble  reputation  '  at  the 
cannon's  mouth.'  I  have  seen  your 
courage  tested  and  know  you  to  be  of 
the  right  metal,  but  to  hesitate  in  a 
case  like  this  to  is  fail  in  moral  bravery. 
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Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  past 
should  be  forgotten  when  it  cannot  be 
retrieved  ?" 

''  It  is  not  my  fault,"  murmured 
Humphrey  in  a  softened  voice,  *'if 
happiness  as  well  as  unhappiness  has 
left  its  indelible  marks  upon  me.  No; 
the  past  can  never  be  wiped  out ; 
but " 

He  was  making  up  his  mind  to  let 
Newland  triumph  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing small  himself,  and  at  any  rate  to 
relent  in  that  matter  of  withholding  his 
address  from  Godwyn. 

But  the  fates  were  against  him.  For 
even  while  he  hesitated  a  messenger 
knocked  at  the  door. 

The  telegram  came  from  the  present 
manager,  who  knew  that  the  master  had 
not  yet  left  England ;  and  if  Humphrey 
had    been    ashy     pale    before,     the    hot 
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blood  now  coursed  over  his  face  as  he 
read  it,  for  it  told  him  that  the  dreaded 
relapse  had  come,  and  his  wife's  life 
was  again  in  danger.  He  handed  it  in 
silence  to  Captain  Newland. 

''  Go  back  to  her,"  said  that  true 
friend ;  ''  whatever  happens  you  must 
go  back  to  her  now." 

"When  the  sight  of  me  might  kill 
her,"  muttered  the  unhappy  man,  '*  you 
would  have  me  take  that  dreadful 
responsibility!" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'*  T  HAVE  a  good  mind  to  wash  my 
hands  of  the  case.  The  poor  woman 
herself  may  have  gone  through  enough 
to  drive  her  mad,  but  her  friends  were 
equally  out  of  their  minds  to  let  her 
undertake  that  imprudent  drive,"  scolded 
the  physician,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  Knaresbury  by  Godwyn's  frightened 
attendants,  who  tried  in  vain  to  appease 
his  wrath  by  letting  him  understand 
that  their  only  hope  of  calming  Mrs. 
Bardsley's  excitement  had  been  in 
yielding       to       her       constantly-repeated 
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entreaties  to  take  her  at  any  risk   back 
to  Dornton. 

Dr.  West  had  a  great  reputation  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  People  who 
did  not  understand  him  contented  them- 
selves by  saying  vaguely  that  he  was 
''a  character."  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  something  of  the  agihty  of  youth, 
and  a  plain  face,  the  irregular  lines  of 
which  were  redeemed  by  the  splendid 
development  of  the  forehead,  and,  if  his 
manners  were  somewhat  imperious,  his 
heart  was  warm.  He  cherished  few 
illusions,  and  had  become  conversant 
during  a  long  practice  with  the  evil 
side  of  human  nature.  But,  as  he  said 
of  himself,  he  loved  humanity  for  its 
very  weaknesses,  and  philanthropy 
founded  on  such  a  basis  was  not  likely 
to  be  shaken.  He  was  generous  and 
sympathetic    if    somewhat     sharp-spoken, 
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and  be  had  sometimes  been  successful 
in  cases  in  which  his  brother-physicians 
had  failed,  simply  because  in  treating 
the  ailments  of  the  body  he  had  not 
disdained  the  sickness  of  the  spirit. 
If  he  was  not  more  i\^  earned  he  had 
sometimes  more  intuition,  and  prided 
himself  on  being  able  to  divine  a  secret 
trouble  when  a  patient  was  trying  to 
hide  it  from  him.  His  prejudices  inclined 
him  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed, 
and  the  most  vehement  advocates  of 
"Women's  Rights"  could  not  have 
told  more  painful  tales  than  he  could 
of  the  bodily  suffering  caused  by  mental 
grief  to  delicate  and  disappointed  women. 
"  Another  specimen  of  the  delightful 
conduct  of  our  selfish  sex,"  he  had 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  repeated 
the  order  which  had  already  been  given. 
''  Keep  the  husband  away  at  all  risks  ;  the 
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mere  sight  of  him  at  the  present    crisis 
might  be  fatal." 

He  had  heard  but  a  garbled  statement 
of  the  tale.  But  he  was  unconsciously 
steeled  against  the  husband  by  the 
sight  of  Godw^  i  now,  when  all  was 
burning  confusion  in  her  troubled  brain, 
and  when  it  seemed  to  need  more  than 
human  skill  to  calm  the  poor  palpitating 
heart,  which  was  beating  like  that 
of  a  wounded  bird,  as  it  struggles 
to  stretch  its  weak  wings  and  flut- 
ter away  somewhere  unnoticed  to 
die. 

'^  It  seems  to  be  almost  cruel  to  keep 
the  poor  thing  alive,"  he  had  said 
between  his  teeth  when  he  came  day 
after  day,  and  the  agonies  of  that 
delirium  still  continued.  But  not  the 
less  heartily  did  he  rejoice  when  Mrs. 
Bardsley  awoke  to  a    dim   consciousness 
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of  her  state,  and  he  was  able  to  whisper 
to  the  anxious  attendants,  who  had 
been  ministering  pityingly  to  her  day 
and  night,  that  there  might  be  a  hope 
of  her  recovery  even  yet. 

Still  they  kept    her  in    darkness,    and 
brought  no  tidings  of  what  was  passing 
in    the    outer    world.     Even     when     the 
brain     was     comparatively     calm    again, 
and  the  eyes  had  lost  their  restless  gaze, 
the     doctor's     orders     were    imperative, 
and    no    one     anticipated    the     question 
which    Godwyn    feared  to    ask.     No   one 
in    the    sick-room    said    a    word    of    the 
great     consternation     which     had    come 
upon   the    household  at  the    absence    of 
the   master,    or    of    the    strange    circum- 
stances of  his    subsequent    return.     The 
servants    who    waited    upon    their    mis- 
tress had   their  hearts  full  of  one  subject, 
but  the  physician  had  gravely  impressed 
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upon  them  the  absolute  need  of  avoid- 
ing all  topics  of  conversation  which 
might  lead  to  a  return  of  the  excite- 
ment. 

They  were  very  careful  not  to  let 
her  know  that  when  her  eyes  had  been 
wandering,  oblivious  of  material  objects, 
and  when  the  fever  had  been  so  wild 
in  her  veins  that  the  familiar  faces 
were  blotted  out  and  the  familiar  voices 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  her  ears,  she 
had  been  living  again  in  the  happy 
bygone  years.  Always  in  these  delirious 
wanderings  she  had  called  on  one  name ; 
always  she  had  recurred  to  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  and  was  wandering 
with  Humphrey  on  the  golden  sands 
by  the  sea  shore,  or  standing  with  him 
on  the  cliffs  by  the  picturesque  cottages. 
But  as  soon  as  the  first  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence    and     half-roused    attention    came 
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again  into  her  face,  she  too  was  on  her 
guard  lest  she  should  compromise  her 
husband's  dignity,  and  she  never  men- 
tioned his  name. 

"My  boy!"  she  said,  after  a  Httle 
interval,  during  which  she  put  a  stress 
upon  herself  not  to  ask  the  questions 
which  she  was  yearning  to  ask — "  give 
me  my  little  boy." 

But  it  was  noticed  that  she  never  spoke 
of  Humphrey.  Her  unexpected  reti- 
cence on  this  subject,  with  the  unnatural 
efforts  which  she  made  to  resume  the 
duties  of  her  everyday  life  as  soon  as 
her  physical  health  seemed  to  be  a  little 
restored,  created  a  barrier  of  chilling 
reserve  between  herself  and  the  friends 
who  were  ready  to  help  her,  which  was 
perplexing  to  those  who  had  not  the 
key  of  this  inexplicable  apathy.  She 
had    her    children    constantly   with    her, 
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and  gave  directions  even  in  matters 
connected  with  the  paper-raills  with 
the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed, 
and  hving  amongst  her  own  people  in 
dignified  reserve.  But  in  her  face  was 
an  absent  expression,  shghtly  resem- 
bling that  of  a  sleepwalker,  which  became 
a  subject  of  positive  apprehension  to 
her  medical  attendants,  who  began  to 
fear  lest  the  power  of  feeling  might 
in  her  case  have  become  deadened  from 
its  very  excess* 

They  could  not  guess  that,  whilst 
she  was  confiding  in  no  one,  she  was 
simply  endeavouring  to  follow  her 
husband's  directions  to  the  letter,  and 
that  whilst  they  were  watching  her 
manner  narrowly  to  see  if  they  could 
detect  any  warmth  of  emotion  in  it, 
she  was  actually  enduring  such  keen 
and  constant  anguish    during    that    hus- 
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band's  compulsory  absence  that  the 
burden  of  living  would  have  been  almost 
intolerable  to  her  had  not  one  ray  of  hope 
descended  into  her  aching  heart.  That 
hope  alone  which  enabled  her  to  keep  up 
through  the  long  sleepless  nights  when 
she  could  indulge  her  sorrow  with  no 
one  to  witness  it — asking  herself  the 
question  which  so  many  a  sick  and 
ailing  one  had  asked  before  her,  would  the 
morning  never  come  ? — was  connected 
in  her  present  weak  mental  state  with 
Humphrey. 

There  had  been  a  long  interval  of 
partial  and  merciful  oblivion  during 
that  last  dangerous  illness  before  she 
awoke  to  a  distinct  perception  of  her 
own  existence,  with  a  dull  sensation  of 
being  subject  to  much  keen  suffering,  and 
of  hearing  muffled  voices  and  seeing  figures 
and  faces  about  her,  with  neither  memory 
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nor  foresight.  But,  in  that  interval,  an  acci- 
dent had  occurred  which  had  roused — still 
as  if  in  a  dim  and  indistinct  way — the 
old  association  of  ideas.  It  was  owing, 
after  all,  to  Humphrey's  persistency.  For 
sometimes  during  the  night  when  she 
had  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  all 
around  her,  and  when  the  curtains  of 
her  bed  had  been  drawn  by  her  watch- 
ful attendants  he  had  insisted  on  forcing 
himself  to  the  door  of  her  room,  under 
pretence  of  helping  the  nurses,  and  had 
stood  without,  a  fire  of  impatience 
and  restlessness  raging  in  his  heart. 
Then  he  listened  to  his  wife's  laboured 
breathing,  and  pictured  her  as  she  lay 
with  her  sweet  lips  parched  and  parted, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  lashes  wedded 
over  the  hazel  eyes  which  might  never 
brighten  again  at  his  approach,  but 
which   once   he   had  been    wont   to    liken 
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to  the  soft  dark  eyes  of  the  roe. 
Through  all  the  days  when  he  had  known 
her  it  had  never  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  so  much  all  and  all  to  him  as  she 
was  then.  And  when  more  than  once 
her  breath  came  quicker  with  a  mur- 
mured cry  of  pain,  it  was  not  the 
restraints  and  conventionalities  of  our 
matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century  which 
kept  him  from  falling  on  his  knees  by 
the  bedside  and  kissing  the  pale  thin 
hand  with  the  cry  of  "  Oh,  Godwyn, 
my  beloved  !"  it  was  only  the  cruel 
remembrance  of  the  medical  man's  warn- 
ing that  if  he  were  to  look  in  upon  her 
he  might  cause  her  death. 

As  it  was  he  had  to  stand  without, 
and  not  to  let  his  great  anxiety  over- 
come him ;  he  had  to  conquer  the 
passionate  impulse  which  made  him  feel 
as  if — were   it  not    for  the    presence    of 
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bystanders — he  could  beat  his  head  in 
bhnd  anguish  against  the  panels  of  the 
door.  He  could  do  nothing  but  ques- 
tion the  nurses  from  time  to  time,  "  Is 
she  better  ?" 

And  though  that  question  was  very 
carefully  uttered,  once  at  least  it  had 
seemed  to  startle  Godwyn  from  the  realms 
of  sleep. 

''  Who  was  that  ?"  she  asked  one  of 
her  nurses  with  weak  and  whispered 
words,  but  with  an  anxious  and  eager 
face,  trying  with  some  difficulty  and  a 
distressing  sense  of  incapacity  to  piece 
together  the  broken  fragments  of  her 
ideas.  "  I  thought  that  somebody 
spoke,  but  I  suppose  it  was  only  a  dream." 

She  turned  again  on  her  pillow,  when 
the  nurse  was  afraid  to  answer.  But 
the  chord  of  memory  had  been  touched 
in  the  right  place. 
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"I  have  had  a  beautiful  dream,"  she 
said  to  the  physician  with  a  faint 
smile  the  next  morning.  '*My  dream 
has  made  me  feel — oh,  so  much 
better." 

And  long  did  that  dream  stay  to  cheer 
her  in  the  darkened  room,  making  her 
feel — she  scarcely  knew  how  or  why 
— as  if  her  sentence  were  not  yet  told, 
and  as  if  some  good  must  yet  come  to  all 
her  anxious  yearning. 

'^  It  was  only  a  dream,"  she  would 
say  to  herself  when,  still  cramped  with 
pain,  and  listening  to  the  tedious 
striking  of  the  clocks  during  the  dull 
hours  of  the  long  sleepless  nights,  she 
turned  her  feverish  aching  head.  "  It 
was  but  a  dream,  but  I  dreamt  that  he 
loved  me  still,  and  that  he  said  he  was 
coming  back." 

And   the  dream   seemed    to    keep  her 
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up  with  a  consciousness  of  returning 
strength. 

Dr.  West  was  baffled  in  his  divination, 
and  was  as  slow  in  guessing  her  secret 
as  the  village  doctor  had  been  before 
him. 

It  is  one  thing  to  attempt  to  fathom 
the  inmost  mysteries  of  the  soul,  which 
no  divination  can  measure,  to  calm 
oneself  to  make  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  our  fellow-creatures  a  study  as 
they  react  upon  the  wonderful  mechanism 
of  the  body,  and  another  to  succeed  in 
this  occult  science.  The  doctor  could 
only  do  his  best. 

"  Leave  her  alone — at  least  for  the 
present,  till  her  mind  has  recovered  a 
little  of  its  former  tone — she  is  better 
as  she  is,"  he  had  repeated  to  the 
anxious  and  conscience-stricken  man 
who  had  been  hovering  about  with  such 
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wild  eyes  and  haggard  face  when  that 
battle  between  hfe  and  death  went  on  in 
the  darkened  room. 

Humphrey  had  no  more  thought  of 
leaving  England  or  even  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dornton,  having  long  ago 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  living 
without  Godwyn.  He  had  meant  to  be 
very  firm,  leaving  her  to  herself  for  a 
time  when  he  wrote  her  the  letter  which 
had  caused  her  dangerous  relapse,  but 
now  that  he  looked  back  upon  it  his 
firmness  already  bore  an  uncomfortable 
likeness  to  obstinacy. 

He  kept  away  now  only  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  he  was 
told  to  do.  But  one  face  was  continually 
haunting  him  in  his  solitary  lodgings — 
one  voice,  first  in  a  mere  whisper  and 
then  in  a  fuller  sound,  seemed  to  be 
borne     to     him     on     the     breezes.     He 
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hungered  to  hear  it  when  he  was  told 
that  the  ravings  of  delirium  were  over, 
and  that  the  indescribable  gentleness  had 
again  crept  into  that  voice  which  used 
to  be  so  sweet  and  low — ''  an  excellent 
thing  in  woman." 

He  could  scarcely  control  his  anger 
when  the  dictum  which  he  thought  so 
hard  was  repeated  to  him,  ''You  may 
only  retard  her  progress  if  you  attempt 
to  see  her  too  soon." 

It  seemed  like  having  to  be  content 
with  the  veriest  husks  instead  of  his 
natural  bread — to  have  to  listen  in  pre- 
tended patience  whilst  Keziah  described 
to  him  how  the  heart-broken  look  had 
passed  away  from  Godwyn's  face  as  she 
murmured  inarticulate  rejoicings  over 
the  child  in  which  her  eyes  had  already 
traced — unknown  to  them — some  remote 
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likeness  which  no  one  else  would  have 
noticed  to  its  absent  father. 

"  What  can  the  child  be  to  her  in 
comparison  with  me?  Is  it  possible 
that  she  does  not  forgive  ?  she  was  never 
unforgiving,"  his  heart  had  cried  in 
sharp  jealousy  as  the  faithful  woman, 
who  had  taken  for  a  time  the  place  of 
nurse,  went  on  to  describe  how  Mrs. 
Bardsley  could  talk  at  last  calmly,  and 
even  gently  and  steadily,  on  most  in- 
different subjects,  but  that  whether  she 
remembered — whether  she  understood  all 
that  had  happened  to  her  before  her 
illness — were  questions  which  the  doc- 
tors asked  each  other  beneath  their 
breath. 

There  were  days  when  Humphrey's 
enforced  absence  seemed  a  trial  harder 
to  him  than  he  could  bear. 

"  Did    she   know   how    sorely    stricken 
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was  his  own  heart  ?"  he  would  ask  him- 
self. "  Could  she  not  guess,  by  an 
instinctive  sympathy,  how  near  he  was 
to  her,  and  what  a  passionate  yearning 
he  had  to  see  her?"  He  had  tried  to 
imagine  how  her  illness  might  have 
altered  her,  and  could  not  conjure  up  any 
vision  of  what  might  have  been  effected 
by  the  change.  The  doctors  might  be 
right,  but  the  longing  to  see  her  became 
intolerable. 

He  never  even  thought  of  the  other 
strange  creature  into  whose  wiles  he  had 
fallen,  as  he  told  himself,  ''  like  a  green- 
horn," because  she  had  so  bewildered  and 
puzzled  him ;  all  his  dreams,  sleeping  and 
waking,  were  of  his  sensitive,  thoughtful, 
and  gentle-eyed  wife,  who  walked  so 
gracefully  and  smiled  so  sweetly — the 
gracious  and  noble  companion  of  his 
life. 
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What  right  had  he  had  to  such  com- 
panionship, he  who  had  proved  himself 
to  be  so  weak,  so  undignified,  in  his  own 
life? 

He    could     remember    now,     when    it 
seemed  to  be  too  late,  how  trustful  and 
confiding    she    had   formerly   been ;    and 
latterly,    when    she    was   so    sorely  tried, 
her   grave,  gentle,    and     forbearing    air. 
He  could  remember  the  nutbrown    hair, 
the    fingers    beautifully     modelled,     and 
even  the  gentle  attraction  of  her  graceful 
carriage  in  the   plain    close-fitting    dress 
which  she  had  chosen  to  wear  since  there 
had  been  an  increasing  drain  for  house- 
hold   expenses    on    their    slender   purse, 
and  how  the  plain  dress  had  seemed  to  suit 
the  shapely   curves  of   her  figure.     Was 
it  possible  that  he  ever  could  have  under- 
valued her,  and   that  he  could  have  left 
so  much  wearying  work,  so  much  thought 
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about  ways  and  means,  to  fall  so  heavily 
upon  her  ? 

He  instinctively  hneio  that  the  doctors 
were  wrong,  and  yet  he  could  not  act 
in  direct  defiance  to  their  expressed 
opinion.  He  had  known  that  the  role 
of  most  men  during  serious  illness  was 
often  an  inglorious  and  a  comparatively 
useless  one.  But  in  his  case  such  use- 
lessness  had  been  aggravated  by  reflec- 
tions which  were  particularly  painful. 
He  had  been  treated  not  only  as  if  his 
presence  were  useless  and  his  sympathy 
no  support,  but  as  if  he  himself  were 
a  source  of  positive  danger  to  the  patient ; 
an  extra  cause  of  grief  and  suffering. 
Surely,  now  that  she  was  better  this 
nonsense  need  not  continue.  If  he  could 
only  see  her  and  sjjeak  to  her  he  felt  sure 
the  misunderstanding  could  easily  be 
set   right.     He    grew    sick    at    heart    as 
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he  was  tortured  by  the  all-consuming 
wish. 

One  day  he  tried  to  write  to  her,  but 
he  tore  the  letter  up  and  feared  to  send 
it. 

"  Wait  till  she  mentions  the  subject ; 
wait  till  she  asks  for  you,  or  for  letters 
from  you,"  they  said.  "  The  memory, 
which  seems  to  have  been  weakened,  will 
come  back,  but  you  must  give  it  time — 
these  things  have  happened  before 
when  there  has  been  a  great  mental 
shock." 

And  so  he  did  try  to  wait,  with  all 
the  gladness  gone  out  of  his  face,  and 
growing  sick  at  heart  as  he  was  tor- 
tured by  the  all-consuming  wish. 

"  Would  not  anything  be  better  than 
for  me  to  be  kept  uselessly  fretting  at 
home  ?  I  am  hungering  to  see  her ! 
My  life  is  so  lonely  without  her.     If  she 
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is  really  happier  without  me.  I  shall 
put  the  seas  between  us  and  bid  adieu  to 
ray  past  existence,"  he  had  written 
passionately  to  Newland,  when  the 
torture  became  greater  than  he  could 
bear. 

"  How  much  more  terrible  it  would 
have  been  for  you  if  that  unfortunate 
occurrence  had  killed  her  !"  wrote  Charlie, 
a  little  more  sternly  as  this  querulous 
impatience  increased.  "  You  would  have 
been  more  lonely  then.  I  have  heard 
from  Dr.  West,  and  I  can  tell  you  he 
has  feared,  and  fears  still,  if  there  should 
be  any  sudden  excitement,  for  her  reason. 
There  is  nothing  for  you  but  patience, 
and  as  to  your  ^  i^ast  existence,'  you  are 
talking  like  a  madman.  Your  lives  are 
not  past,  your  love  is  not  past ;  I  trust 
you  have  still  to  reap  its  richest  harvest. 
We  can  few  of  us,"    continued  the   un- 
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selfisli  writer,  "  learn  wisdom  except 
by  suffering ;  and  I,  who  honour  both 
you  and  your  wife,  believe  that  this 
experience  may  be  for  the  best.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time,  not  far  distant,  when 
your  love  for  each  other  may  rest  on  a 
deeper  and  richer  basis,  a  new  consecra- 
tion, ripened  by  the  rains — ay,  and  the 
very  storms  of  life." 

The  letter  had  cost  its  writer  a  final 
effort  at  self-denial,  for  it  was  true,  as 
Humphrey  had  surmised,  that  Charlie 
Newland  had  returned  from  India  with  the 
hope  of  making  Godwyn  Payton  his  wife, 
and  true  also  that  his  disappointment 
had  doomed  him  to  perpetual  solitude. 
For  Godwyn's  extraordinary  likeness 
to  the  photograph  of  her  mother,  which 
the  young  man,  with  strange  constancy 
to  the  ideal  of  his  boyhood,  had  carried 
in      his    pocket      for     years,      till,      like 
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the  picture   in   Adelaide  Procter's  poem, 

"  It  had  dwelt  with  him  and  listened 
To  the  secrets  of  his  heart," 

bad  so  still  further  endeared  her  to 
him,  that — after  dreaming  through  the 
long  interval  of  all  the  happiness  he 
meant  to  shower  upon  the  little  desolate, 
lonely  child — he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  seek  another  wife.  The  reality 
had  faded  back  into  the  dream  at  last, 
and  the  picture  had  been  locked  up 
amongst  other  relics  in  a  drawer. 

But  if  the  letter  had  proved  a  httle 
difficult  to  write,  it  had  more  than 
accomplished  its  purpose  in  bringing 
the  moisture  to  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  read  it,  and  making  him  feel  as  if 
he  comprehended  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  the  mystery  of  pain,  and 
how   the    God-Man   had    come    into    the 
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world  to  teach  His  followers  that  a  path 
to  bliss  might  be  won,  not  only  through 
suffering  but  through  humiliation. 

"  And  he  who  ought  to  have  hated 
me  for  winning  her  according  to  all 
human  reckoning,  and  making  her  so 
wretched,  can  write  like  tliis,^^  he  mut- 
tared  to  himself  as  he  set  out  for  his 
evening  walk.  The  night  was  dark, 
but  Humphrey  was  not  aware  of  its 
darkness  as  he  dashed  away  with  a  feel- 
ing of  shame  the  salt  drops  which  were 
so  strange  and  unfamihar  to  his  eyes, 
but  which  were  blinding  him  to  the 
aspects  of  the  moonless  sky. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  hot-tempered 
as  well  as  proud  in  his  trouble,  and  as 
he  had  paced  up  and  down,  in  and  out 
of  the  lonely  woods,  or  the  more  deserted 
cliff  walks,  where  no  one  could  point 
at  him,  he  had  been  ready  to  curse  the 
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day  when  be  had  first  seen  Olive  Neale, 
and  fallen,  as  she  supposed,  a  victim 
to  her  charms,  and  in  that  state  of  bitter 
feelino^  his  faith  in  womanhood  had  been 
crushed  and  annihilated,  as  if  the  most 
sacred  things  must  be  sacrificed  to  false 
and  heartless  coquetry.  His  wife  alone 
had  remained  an  exception  to  him,  but 
the  recollection  of  her  sweet,  shy  con- 
fessions of  her  innocent  love,  now  that 
he  feared  he  might  never  hear  them  from 
her  lips  again,  and  that  his  heart  was 
sore  at  her  doubt  of  him,  only  added 
fuel  to  the  hidden  flame  which  seemed 
to  be  consuming  him  and  well-nigh  driv- 
ing him  mad. 

But  by  degrees  it  was  as  if  a  weight 
had  dropped  from  his  neck,  like  the 
albatross  that  fell  Hke  lead  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  and  freed  the  wearied 
neck     of    the      Ancient     Mariner.     The 
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desperation   had   gone    out    of  his   heart, 
and   at  the  "  selfsame    moment  he  could 
pray."     His    soul   had   been    dwelling   in 
darkness.     His  trouble  had  been  of  that 
kind   that   he   could   not    say  of  it,    "  It 
is   God's  will,  and   therefore   it   is   bear- 
able."    Hitherto    he   had    felt  as  if — had 
there    been    anything    possible    for    him 
to    do — he    could  have  gripped  with  his 
misfortune  till  it  lay  impotent  at  his  feet. 
He  had  recognised  the  breathless  abstrac- 
tion   which    men   call    "  right,"  but  only 
as   if  he  could   shake  his  chained   hands 
at    Heaven    and    rave    against   relentless 
Fate.     A     new     and      mysterious     light 
seemed  now  to  be  breaking  in  upon  him. 
It  was  one  of  those  crises  in  the  history 
of  the    soul  which  no  psychologist  if  he 
is  wise    will    treat    with    flippancy.     The 
deep   awe   which   overwhelmed  him — the 
new    ''  way    of  looking   at   things"  which 
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made  him   understand  for  the  first   time 
in   his  life,     through    the    mist    of   ages, 
how  it  was    possible   for   The   Christ   to 
die  if  by  His   death    He    might   procure 
for    man    the    power    of    imitating    His 
spotless    life,    made    the   solemn   sounds 
and  sights  of  the  autumn  evening  affect 
him  as  they  had  never  affected  him  before. 
He   wandered   out  on  the  cliff,  listening 
to      the      thunderous     tide     which     was 
booming  on  the   sharp-ledged  rocks,  and 
the   long   lines   of  black    seaweed,  which 
were   being   lifted   and   washed    away  as 
the  waves  advanced,  till  the  stars    were 
peeping  out  near  the  horizon. 

What  his  thoughts  were  no  man  knew, 
but  his  face,  which  had  already  lost  its 
vacillating  pleasure-loving  expression, 
became  somewhat  less  mournful  as  he 
determined  to  do  his  duty  and  trust 
results.     After    that    he    complained    no 
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more.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  ''  dree 
his  weird,"  even  in  the  averted  looks  of 
his  own  men  and  the  cruel  misconstruc- 
tion of  more  educated  people.  But 
these  things  were  all  of  minor  importance. 
He  felt  sure  that  they  would  dwindle 
into  complete  insignificance  if  once  he 
could  feast  his  eyes  on  the  wife  who  was 
now  valued  as  she  had  never  been  valued 
before. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

TTOW  much  did  his  patient  remember 
of  the  past?  and  when  would  she 
give  him  just  so  much  of  her  confidence 
that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  whether 
she  could  stand  the  shock  of  surprise 
which  might  naturally  be  caused  to  her 
by  the  unexpected  information  that  her 
husband  was  still  in  England  ? 

These  were  questions  which  Dr.  West 
asked  himself  in  vain,  when,  as  the  autumn 
days  went  on,  Mrs.  Bardsley  seemed 
to    be   less   and   less    able    to   attend   to 
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tbe  affairs  of  lier  household  and  grew 
gradually  weaker. 

It  was  some  time  now  since  he  had 
tried  to  cheer  her  in  that  quasi-paternal 
manner  which  had  so  often  helped  him 
in  former  emergencies,  saying,  half 
banteringly, 

**A  little  patience,  and  a  good  deal 
of  reason — especially  what  they  call 
common  sense — the  most  uncommon  of 
all  senses — are  the  only  drugs  you  need 
now." 

She  had  answered  with  a  feeble  smile, 
but  she  grew  no  better.  The  energy 
which  she  had  shown  for  a  while  was 
already  exhausted,  and  now  her  malady 
seemed  be  be  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as 
despair  itself.  It  was  only,  as  he  said, 
a  general  weakness,  a  want  of  courage 
to  meet  the  difficulty  of  living. 

"  Take    care    of  her,    and    bring    the 
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children  to  amuse  her  as  much  as  pos- 
sible," he  said  bo  the  anxious  servants. 
But  not  the  less  did  he  acknowledge  to 
himself  that,  though  there  were  some 
women  who  could  be  strong  enough  to 
meet  their  grief  face  to  face  and  conquer 
it,  and  though  Mrs.  Bardsley,  judging 
from  all  accounts,  had  once  been  of  the 
number  of  these  womem,  yet  in  other 
cases  grief  could  kill — not  by  sudden 
attacks,  as  in  romances  or  in  theatres, 
but  by  undermining  the  vital  forces  little 
by  little.  There  was  such  a  thing  as 
prostration,  as  a  gradual  and  fatal  wast- 
ing caused  by  the  daily  and  nightly 
haunting  of  a  fixed  idea,  and  of  this  he 
was  afraid.  He  would  rather  humour 
forgetfulness  and  protect  Mrs.  Bards- 
ley from  what  he  called  "  murderous 
memories.*' 

''  Time    is    the  great   healer,"    he   re- 
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peated  to  himself.  "  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  mere  time  has  built  up  new 
interests  to  replace  the  most  ruined 
hopes ;  we  must  give  the  poor  lady 
time." 

Yet  Godwyn  did  not  prove  so  ductile 
as  he  expected.  He  could  not  guess 
that  there  had  been  more  than  one  occa- 
sion when  she  had  longed  to  open  her 
heart  to  the  old  man  who  treated  her 
in  such  a  fatherly  fashion,  saying,  "  Judge 
for  me,  help  me,  for  I  am  in  a  great 
strait,"  and  that  on  such  occasions  she 
had  restrained  herself  with  the  reflection, 
*'  But  I  am  foohsh.  What  I  have  to 
suffer  I  must  suffer  alone.  For  Hum- 
phrey's sake  I  must  give  no  third  person 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have 
consulted  him  on  what  concerns  our 
home." 

She  had  every  confidence  that  another 
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letter  would  soon  come  to  tell  her  of  her 
husband's  arrival  in  America,  and  would 
not  allow  herself  to  show  her  secret  anxiety 
at  the  continued  silence  as  she  sat  again 
and  again  fingering  the  note  which  had 
not  only  summoned  her  home  at  so  great 
a  risk,  but  had  filled  her  with  a  new  sort 
of  self-reproach  at  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  mistake. 

She  spoke  to  no  one  of  her  aching 
sense  of  shame  and  soreness  of  heart, 
or  her  bitter  recollection  of  that  awk- 
ward incident  in  the  past — perhaps  all  the 
harder  to  bear  because  there  was  no  sense 
of  exaltation  in  it — with  which  she  came 
back  to  everyday  life.  She  was  silent, 
but  not  the  less  was  she  sick  with  fear 
lest  the  faint  sunshine  of  the  autumn  and 
the  winter  days,  should  pass  and  her 
husband  remain  far  away  from  her.  She 
could    not   write,    for   she  did  not  know 
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his  address,  and  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  agent.  ''  Supposing  I 
should  die  of  this  weakness,"  she  thought, 
"  die  before  he  returns,  and  not  be  able 
to  say  good-bje  to  him.  It  would  be  so 
diflferent  from  dying  if  he  were  near  me, 
and  even  on  my  death-bed  I  should  be 
tortured  with  the  thought  that  by  my 
mistake  I  had  seemed  to  supply  a  reason 
to  those  who  spoke  against  him,  and  that 
it  was  I  who  had  driven  him  away  from 
me — perhaps  for  ever." 

It  was  this  last  reflection  which  broke 
down  her  determined  reticence.  The 
brief  St.  Martin's  summer  of  that  October 
which  had  seemed  so  long  to  her  was 
waning  into  a  misty  November,  and 
sickly  chrysanthemums  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  bright  geraniums  and  cal- 
ceolarias in  the  small  plot  of  ground 
which  served  the  villa  as  a  garden,  when 
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she  surprised  Dr.  West  during  one  of  his 
visits  by  breaking  through  her  accus- 
tomed silence.  '^  It  is  very  good  of  you 
to  come  to  me  so  often,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  with- 
out your  assistance  now.  I  am  afraid  I 
may  never  be  able  to  remunerate  you 
properly  till  my  husband  returns.  I  think 
— it  is  just  possible — that  a  letter  which 
I  expected  may  have  been  lost." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
mentioned  her  husband's  name  in  his 
presence,  and  she  met  the  doctor's  eyes 
steadily,  though  she  was  trembling  as  she 
did  so. 

"  I,  good  r  retorted  the  doctor  in  his 
fiercest  tones  to  cover  her  confusion. 
''  Don't  talk  to  me  about  money.  I  am 
simply  an  epicurean — a  voluptuary  who 
satisfies  his  own  taste." 

''  His   taste  for  doing  good  ?     I    have 
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always  heard  that  of  you,"  she  aoswered, 
trying  to  smile  ;  '^  but  you  know  we  have 
never  been  rich  since  my  husband,  partly 
to  please  me,  offered  higher  wages 
to  the  men — something  in  the  way  of 
pension  for  their  old  age — and  in  Ms 
absence  every  thing  connected  with 
business  is  necessarily  more  or  less  in 
confusion." 

It  was  pretty  to  see  her  anxiety 
to  make  out  that  everything  must 
be  out  of  order  in  Humphrey's  absence. 
In  reality  there  was  very  little  that 
was  wrong,  except  Godwyn's  own  illness, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  comforting 
the  haggard-looking  old  man,  who  was 
growing  more  childish  every  day,  and 
began  to  look  very  old  indeed  in 
his  anguish,  with  a  bitterness  against  his 
nephew  which  no  one  could  soothe, 
and  a  rage  of  jealousy  for  Godwyn's  sake 
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which  he  was  careful  not  to  show  in  her 
presence. 

"  I  beheve,"  she  continued,  speaking 
with  difficulty,  "  that  there  were  some 
improvements  connected  with  Mr.  Bard- 
sley's  business  in  America  which  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  inves- 
tigate ;  but  you  know  that  people  gossip, 
and  sometimes  they  say  absurd  things, 
for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation." 

She  was  not  generally  restless,  and 
could  sit  still  without  moving  a 
muscle  even  in  her  greatest  trouble, 
but  now  she  was  plucking  nervously 
at  the  covering  of  the  sofa  as  if  she 
would  pluck  from  her  memory  "  a  rooted 
sorrow." 

The  doctor  was  silent;  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  draw  her  out.  She  fancied 
that      her      voice     shook     and     sounded 
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strange,  in  spite  of  her  determination 
to  put  firmness  into  it,  as  she 
continued,  speaking  slowly,  as  if  she 
shrank  from  the  clumsy  utterance  of 
words. 

"  Country  places  like  this  are  gos- 
siping places.  I — I  do  not  know  how 
to  explain,  but  if  any  one  has  been 
to  blame  for  anything  it  is  myself,  and 
not  my  husband ;  ever  since  I  have  known 
him  he  has  been  the  kindest  of  the 
kind." 

"  You  have  known  each  other  very 
long  ?" 

"  Ever  since  our  childhood." 

"  And  he  has  not  kept  any  secrets  from 

you  ?" 

"  If  he  did  it  was  for  my  good,  and 
because  he  was  so  indulgent  to  every- 
body, and  did  not  want  to  hurt  me.  My 
dear,   dear   husband ;  it    was  so  cruel  of 
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them  to  slander  him.  He  made — me — 
for — some  years — so  very — very  happy. 
And  oh,  the  slander  would  have  fallen 
harmless  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  own 
great — my  most  culpable  weakness  ! 
Pray,  Dr.  West,  tell  every  one  what 
an  affectionate  husband  he  has  been 
to  me,  and  how  it  was  T — I  who  was 
ungrateful  and  doubted  him.  If  I 
should  die,  and  he  return  and  find 
my  place  vacant,  it  would  add  doubly 
to  his  misery  if  cruel  stories  had  got 
about." 

She  had  forgotten  her  reserve.  The 
slow  tears  were  coursing  each  other 
unnoticed  down  her  face.  Her  listener 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  In 
some  of  his  former  experiences  of  women 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
give  vent  to  the  bitterest  complaints  about 
men.     When  Godwyn  first  began  to  speak, 
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memory  recalled  to  bis  mind  such 
speeches  as, 

"Ah,  Dr.  West,  men  are  always  tyrants 
in  their  own  homes,  you  know ;"  or, 
"  It  is  the  men  who  make  the  laws, 
and  we  who  suffer  from  them ;"  or, 
again,  ''  The  poor  men  beat  their  wives, 
and  break  their  bones,  but  the  men  of 
our  class  break  their  hearts,  which  is 
worse." 

Again  and  again  had  his  lady  patients 
treated  him  to  such  confidences,  and 
it  had  been  decidedly  awkward  to  hear 
them.  But  this  was  an  entirely  new 
experience.  Never  a  complaint  from  the 
meek  lips  of  this  stricken  one,  who 
had  wept  till  her  eyes  had  lost  their 
lustre,  and  whose  weary,  weakened  frame 
had  lost  its  powers  of  resistance,  but 
whose  affections,  in  spite  of  her  late 
stimulated  indifference,  still  retained  their 
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former  tenacity,  and  tlieir  life-giving 
warmth. 

He  began  to  recognise  how  this  affec- 
tion must  once  have  made  "  sunshine 
in  a  shady  place  "  for  the  man  who  had 
too  hastily  thought  of  his  life  at  Dornton 
as  dull  and  monotonous  in  spite  of  it, 
but  who  now  was  bitterly  expiating  the 
fact  that  his  sympathy  with  such  a 
woman  had  never  been  quick  and  watch- 
ful enough,  and  was  at  last  continually 
reiterating  the  prayer, 

''  ISTot  this  cup — not  this  !  God  in 
Heaven,  I  will  leave  her — anything — only 
let  her  live !" 

The  quaint  old  man,  who  had  at  first 
been  steeled  against  Humphrey,  now 
thoroughly  pitied  him.  His  heart  had 
bled  for  him  from  the  time  when  he  had 
seen  him  fling  himself,  unnerved  and 
trembling,    into    a   chair    during   one    of 
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those  nights  of  anguished  suspense  when 
the  doctor's  face  had  been  significantly 
anxious,  and  when  Humphrey,  wild  with 
fear,  had  not  only  made  a  loyal  declara- 
tion, but  had  insisted  on  watching  outside 
the  sick-room,  and  had  cried  like  a 
madman. 

"  Save  her — save  her  !" 

That  sort  of  thing,  as  Dr.  West  re- 
flected, could  not  well  be  acted,  and 
though  the  fellow,  as  he  said,  "  might 
have  behaved  like  a  fool,"  that  very 
night  he  had  seized  his  hand  in  his  own 
silent  grasp  and  implored  him  to  have 
patience,  and  all  might  yet  be  well.  He 
had  seen  Humphrey  constantly  since,  and 
knew  how  tired  and  weary  he  was 
with  the  hard  battle  with  himself, 
exhausted  body  and  soul,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  niedergeschlagen. 
Therefore    it    was    with  intense  pleasure 
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that  he  sat   down    to    write    to    him    as 
follows  : — 

"  I  have  long  been  aware  that  I 
wronged  you  in  hstening  so  incredulously 
to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  a  tardy 
explanation  when  you  first  spoke  to  me, 
and  in  thinking  of  you  as  a  man  who 
was  pushed  to  a  confession  in  extremis. 
You  will  now  be  the  best  doctor  for 
my  patient.  T  think  I  may  report  your 
wife's  mental  recovery  to  be  complete. 
She  is  still  weak,  and  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  startle  her,  but  the  sooner 
you  make  known  your  whereabouts  to  her 
the  better. 

"  She  sent  for  me  yesterday,  and 
detained  me  after  my  professional  visit 
to  consult  me,  as  she  said,  *  on  business.' 
I  imagine  now  that  she  has  been  waiting 
till    she    regained   her    self-control  before 
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she  questioned  me  about  you.  As  it 
was,  she  consulted  me  as  if  you  had 
been  the  king  and  she  queen-regent  to 
take  care  of  your  dignity  in  your 
absence.  Her  countenance  had  regained 
much  of  the  firm  repose  which  used  to 
be  characteristic  of  it  before  her  illness, 
and  she  never  looked  less  likely  to  say  or 
do  anything  in  bad  taste  than  when  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
nothing  strange  for  you  to  be  abroad,  and 
she  in  ignorance  of  your  exact  address, 
and  that  she  wanted  me  to  help  her  to 
keep  the  Dornton  people  fro m  '  talking  ' 
till  you  returned." 

"  Keep  them  from  talking  !  as  if  that 
mattered  now  !"  thought  Humphrey, 
almost  laughing  when  he  remembered  how 
jealous  he  had  been  but  a  week  before 
when    a    speech     made    by    a    sour    old 
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maid  at  Knaresbury,  who  had  always  been 
jealous  of  Godwyn,  had  been  repeated  to 
him. 

"  Ah,  poor  thing !  she  is  brought 
low  enough.  What  is  it  that  the 
Scripture  says  ?  '  Those  who  exalt  them- 
selves shall  be  abased.'  And  she 
was  always  so  praised  and  made  so 
much  of  by  those  ignorant  working 
men  !" 

As  if  it  mattered  what  the  world 
said  now! — as  if  anything  of  that  kind 
mattered  when  God  in  His  merciful 
goodness  had  restored  them  to  each 
other  !  It  seemed  as  if  the  time  when 
he  had  troubled  himself  about  the 
opinions  of  other  people  was  very  far 
away  in  the  distance.  He  had  forgotten 
even  how  he  had  felt  as  if  his 
acquiescence  in  the  doctor's  man- 
date   had    been    very    tame    and    mean, 
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and  as  if  he  were  being  made  a  fool  of, 
and  ought  to  assert  himself  somehow. 
The  poor  fellow  was  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  even  with  his  enemies  when 
he  wrote— in  a  letter  in  which  he  thought 
it  wisest  to  announce  his  coming — a 
letter  too  long  and  too  private  for  me 
to  quote  at  its  full  length, 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  how  could  you  doubt 
me  or  suppose  that  I  could  be  so  mad  as 
to  fling  my  treasures  from  me  ?  Why 
have  you  wearied  yourself  for  nothing  ? 
I  have  been  watching  by  you  all  the 
time,  counting  the  hours  till  I  might  fly 
to  you." 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

''  T  AM  happier  than  I  deserve  to  be 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
he  should  love  me  in  such  a  way 
through  it  all,  and  I  may  never  be  able 
to  recompense  him.  Oh,  if  I  had  had  a 
little  more  self-control !"  she  said  with  a 
burst  of  tears  when  she  received  the 
letter.  She  did  not  know  how  quickly 
Humphrey  himself  would  follow  his  note, 
and  it  was  only  human  nature  if  she  gave 
way  to  another  burst  of  self-reproach 
at  the  thought  of  how  she  had  trifled 
with    her    own    constitution,    and    as    a 
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haunting  dread  came  over  her  that 
instead  of  a  long  life  spent  in  useful 
work  together,  and  dying,  as  she  had 
sometimes  fondly  hoped,  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other,  she  might  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  lonely  journey  at  once 
alone. 

Ah,  my  friends,  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  take  that  journey  together,  how 
often  would  it  be  stripped  of  all  its 
terrors  !  Let  us  not  be  quick  to  blame 
the  loving  lonely  soul  if,  in  the  hour 
when  its  faith  is  weakest,  it  seems  to 
shrink  from  the  bitter  parting  from  that 
which  is  seen  and  loved,  and  stands 
shivering  on  the  unseen  boundary, 
facing  the  darkness  and  the  silence,  the 
absolute  strangeness  of  the  mysterious 
shore !  How  often  lately  had  God- 
wyn  repeated  those  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  : — 

s  2 
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"  0  Christ,  come  tenderly  ! 
By  Thy  forsaken  Sonship  in  the  red 
Drear  wine-press — by  the  wilderness  outspread— 
And  the  lone  garden  when  Thine  agony 
Fell  bloody  from  Thy  brow — by  all  of  those 
Permitted  desolations,  comfort  mine ! 
!No  earthly  friend  being  near  me,  interpose 
No  deathly  angel  'twixt  my  face  and  Thine, 
But  stoop  Thyself  to  gather  my  life's  rose, 
And  smile  away  my  mortal  to  Divine." 

But  now  let  no  one  blame  her  if  all 
the  motherhood  rose  up  in  her,  all  the 
wifehood  which  made  it  hard  to  pass 
from  the  loving  arms  which  seemed  to 
constrain  her  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and 
if  an  unspoken  prayer  came  unbidden 
to  her  lips  as  she  bade  them  bring  to 
her  her  Kttle  ones — she  had  some  words 
to  say  to  them — lest  the  joy  which  had 
come  so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
might  threaten  the  very  springs  of  her 
weak  life  might  hasten  the  sudden  calling 
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away,  which  she,  though  she  had  said 
little  about  it,  had  for  some  time  been 
expecting. 

They  came  into  the  room  hand  in 
hand,  the  eldest,  Christine,  with  a  look 
of  restrained  pain  and  premature  woman- 
liness in  her  small  expressive  features 
which  was  strangely  like  that  of  her 
mother  at  the  same  age— Charhe  ]^ew- 
land  would  have  recognised  the  likeness 
in  expression  at  once — and  the  youngest 
— Nellie,  after  Godwyn's  mother — with 
eyes  wide  open,  and  rosy  mouth  puckered 
up  ready  to  cry  because  her  mother  was 
ill  and  looked  so  unlike  what  she  used  to 
be. 

*'  Christie,"  she  said,  drawing  the 
anxious-looking  child  to  herself  and 
speaking  very  gently,  "  if  God  should 
call  me  to  go  away  from  you,  you  will 
take   care  of  dear  papa  and  comfort  him. 
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will  you  not  ?  If  naughty  people  should 
say  things  against  your  dear  father, 
you  will  always  remember  to  say  that 
mother  loved  him,  won't  you  ?  and  that 
he  was  very  kind  to  mother,  and  kind  to 
all  of  you?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  little  girl,  hiding 
her  face  against  Godwyn's  shoulder. 

"  Perhaps  God  will  not  take  me ; 
perhaps  He  will  let  me  stay  a  little 
longer.  But  whatever  He  does,  darling, 
we  shall  know  that  He  does  best," 
continued  the  mother,  who  had  counted 
too  much  on  what  had  seemed  to  be 
lately  the  marvellous  self-control  of  her 
daughter. 

Christine  could  bear  no  more.  She 
had  been  schooled  not  to  agitate 
her  mother,  but  for  once  the  child's 
nature  overcame  that  which  had  been 
supplanted     and     grafted     on     it.      Her 
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little  lips  quivered,    and   her   eyes    filled 
with  tears. 

Godwyn,  not  noticing,  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  child. 

''You  are  the  eldest,  my  pet,"  she 
said,  "  and  if  I  go  you  may  do 
so  much.  We  must  not  tell  papa  yet  if 
God  is  meaning  to  let  me  go.  We  must 
trust  and  wait,  and  break  it  to  him  by 
degrees." 

A  cry  of  great  terror  came  from  the 
child.  Self-restraint,  so  long  maintained, 
broke  down.  Little  Nellie,  vaguely  un- 
derstanding that  something  very  terrible 
was  the  matter,  joined  in  the  sobs. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  for  the 
mother. 

Her  strength  revived  with  the  old 
habit  of  self-forgetfulness  which  had 
been    so    characteristic   of  her,   and,  re- 
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gretful  of  her  words,  she  folded  the 
little  ones  in  her  arms,  hid  their  heads 
upon  her  breast,  and  clasped  them 
closely  to  her  till  the  first  burst  of 
this  unexpected  grief  should  be  over. 
The  door  stood  a  little  open,  and  a 
man  who  had  come  up  the  stairs 
unheard  stood  watching  the  scene  un- 
noticed. Drops  of  moisture  stood  on 
his  brow  as  he  watched  as  if  he  had 
been  going  through  some  terrible  physical 
trouble,  and  the  heart  of  the  strong  man 
quailed  within  him  as  he  noticed  that 
the  wife  who  had  been  so  carefully  hidden 
from  him  was  worn  to  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self. 

The  higher  beauty  of  the  mournfulness 
which  looked  out  from  her  pathetic  eyes 
w^as  unmistakable,  but  he  recognised  it 
with  a  new  pang  at  his  heart.  He 
realised    as    he   looked,    that   though    he 
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miglit  be  forgiven,  the  consequeuces  of 
the  evil  miofht  never  be  taken  out  of  his 
life — never  again  could  that  life  be  a 
holiday  of  unbroken  gladness.  The  father 
had  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth — young  as  they  were — were  already 
set  on  edge. 

It  was  agony  to  him  to  watch  that 
scene,  and  yet  he  stood  lingering  at  the 
door,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
stand,  his  whole  soul  rebelling  against 
what  seemed  to  him  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctor's  mandate  during  the  most  dan- 
gerous time  of  his  wife's  illness;  but 
now  that  the  matter  rested  entirely 
with  himself  he  feared  to  advance  too 
suddenly  and  meet  her  eyes,  lest  in 
that  dear  gaze — so  worn  by  suffering 
that  the  spiritual  seemed  to  have 
conquered    the    material — he    might    en- 
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counter  the  lingering  remnant  of  repulsion 
and  horror. 

He  need  not  have  feared,  for  that 
terrible  brinofing:  to  reason,  that  last 
grinding  lesson  of  suffering,  had  left  its 
marks  also  upon  him,  a  shadow  clear 
to  be  seen.  He,  too,  had  tasted  of  a 
sorrow  which  would  make  a  heedless 
man  sober,  a  weak  one  steady,  and  purge 
the  dross  out  of  a  character,  leaving 
only  the  gold.  There  was  an  earnestness, 
a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  face  which 
seemed  to  say  that  he  had  found  the 
one  thing  he  wanted,  and  that  in 
future  he  would  be  content  with  the 
simple  path  of  everyday  life,  with  no 
aspirations  for  a  wider  or  more  exciting 
sphere. 

She  noticed  all  this  as  with  one 
swift  glance  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
saw    the    man    who    was    watchins:    her 
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with  that  yearning  gaze.  In  one  instant 
of  time  she  had  seen  that  his  hair 
was  tinged  with  white,  that  his  eyes 
were  deep  and  grave,  that  his  figure 
was  slightly  bent,  and  had  lost  its 
look  of  buoyancy  and  ease ;  but  that 
there  was  an  earnestness,  a  depth  of 
expression  in  his  face  which  seemed  to 
tell  her  that  Humphrey  had  found 
at  last  that  firmness  which  had  been 
the  one  thing  his  character  had  so 
much  needed.  If  she  had  sufi*ered,  he, 
too,  had  been  passing  through  the 
greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  she 
had  herself  partly  to  blame  for  it, 
as  she  remembered  in  that  moment's 
glance. 

She  did  not  faint  or  cry  out.  The 
presence  of  the  children  restrained  them 
both. 

"My  God,  I  thank  thee!"   said  God- 
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wyn  softly,  her  slight  frame  trembling  a 
little  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  white 
as  the  pillow  on  which  she  now  generally 
rested. 

She  knew  that  he  had  come  near  to 
her,  that  he  was  touching  her  cheek 
with  his  lips,  that  he  almost  staggered 
as  his  hand  clenched  the  topmost  bar 
of  her  chair — knew  it  in  a  sort  of 
delicious  dream,  which  mercifully  did 
not  become  a  faint — and  then  heard  him 
saying  hoarsely,  after  the  silence  of  a 
minute, 

"  Godwyn,  you  will  never  again 
wish      to      get      away      from     me,     will 

you?" 

The  voice  was  as  resistless  as  ever, 
though  it  had  lost  its  old  happy, 
confident  ring.  She  was  trembhng 
more  and  more,  and  as  she  listened 
to     its     altered     tones,     still    struggHng 
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with  that  half-unconsciousness,  she  in- 
stinctively covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

"  They  have  tried  to  keep  me  away 
from  you,"  he  said,  misunderstanding  the 
involuntary  action,  "  but  I  knew  it  was 
not  your  doing.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  have  treated  me  like  that.  They 
told  me  that  I  was  better  out  of  the 
way,"  he  added  a  little  bitterly,  "  and 
I  used  to  think  if  I  were  only  out  of 
the  world  too  it  would  have  been  no 
great  harm  to  anybody.  But  I  have 
listened  to  them  too  long,  Godwyn. 
Don't  look  away  from  me;  move  your 
hands  from  your  dear  face.  In  your 
sorrow  or  in  your  happiness  who 
ought  to  be  so  near  to  you  as 
I?" 

He  was  white  to  the  lips.  He  was 
kneeling  by  her  now. 
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The  sudden  surprise  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  She  tried  in  vain  to  speak 
as  she  moved  her  hands  from  her 
face,  but  at  first  the  voice  would  not 
come.  Her  eyes  sank  beneath  his 
impassioned  gaze,  and  as  she  thought  of 
the  happy  days  when  they  had  been  so 
proud  of  each  other  her  tears  began  to  fall. 

Then  it  was  Humphrey's  turn  to  be 
patient. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  taking  Nellie  in 
his  arms  and  hurrying  her  out  of 
the  room,  "  your  mother  is  not  well, 
but  she  will  soon  be  better.  You 
must  try  to  be  good  and  not  make  a 
noise." 

But  of  Christine,  who  stood  confronting 
him  with  those  womanlike  eyes,  he  asked 
abruptly, 

''  Do  you  ever  say  your  prayers  in  the 
daytime  ?" 
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The  child  looked  astonished,  but  when 
he  added  more  gently,  "  Your  mother 
has  taught  you  to  think  of  these  things 
— go  and  ask  God  to  help  me  and 
let  me  keep  her,"  she  nodded  her 
head  gravely,  and  he  was  left  by  himself 
— left  to  look  at  Godwyn  as  if  she  were 
afar  off  still,  fearful  of  alarming  and 
exciting  her,  but  with  an  unspeakable 
longing  at  his  heart. 

He  threw  the  window  open  for  a 
little  more  air ;  he  could  hear  her 
breath  come  quickly  and  see  her  lingers 
tremble. 

''  Look  up  at  me,*'  he  pleaded. 
*'  Would  you  turn  from  me,  and  remind 
me  that  I  have  partly  deserved  it  ? 
And  yet — I  have  never  loved  any 
one  but  you,  sweet.  Oh,  how  could 
you  have  doubted  me  ?  How  could 
you  have  believed  that  cruel  accusation  ?" 
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The  blood  rushed  into  her  pale  face. 
She  caught  her  breath,  and  as  if  by  a 
sudden  effort  of  her  will  she  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  her  forehead  and  looked  up 
with  thirsting  eyes. 

**  Humphrey !  please  don't  say  such 
things ;  don't  bring  it  up  now.  I 
never  really  believed  it,"  she  answered 
a  little  indignantly,  ^' but  I — I — think 
I  was  half  mad.  I  found  it — so 
diflBicult — to  account — for  all — that  hap- 
pened." 

"  I  too  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  had 
turned  upside  down.  You  never  really 
believed  that  I  could  disgrace  you — 
that  there  could  be  any  stain  upon 
my  name,"  he  said,  with  the  words 
coming  slowly  through  his  tightened 
lips  ;   "  and  yet — Godwyn — yet — you  left 


me. 


He    felt    her    shiver.      It    sounded    a 
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little  hard  on  her,  but  it  was  less  so 
than  it  seemed.  He  had  sufficient 
medical  knowledge  to  see  that  Godwyn 
required  rousing.  He  had  heard  from 
Dr.  West  that  the  days  of  anxiety,  almost 
hopelessness,  to  those  who  loved  her 
were  over.  But  she  had  been  so  long 
facing  death — her  nervous  system  had 
been  so  unstrung — that  she  had  become 
morbid  and  imaginative. 

There  was  a  break  in  her  voice  as  she 
answered, 

'^  My  head  was  clear  only  part  of  the 
time,  and  I  could  not  think  of  the  things 
I  wanted  to  think  of.  One  thing  only 
was  clear — that  I  wanted  to  help  you, 
though  I  hardly  knew  how,  and  I  did 
believe  that  you  had  ceased  to  care  for  it." 

"  I  had  myself  to  blame  for  it,"  he 
muttered. 

"  I  thought,"   she  continued,  trying  to 

VOL.    III.  T 
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clear  herself,  "  that  you  did  not  love  me, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  not 
to  be  burdened  with  me  any  more.  I 
can't  tell  you  quite  how  I  reasoned,  for 
my  head  got  confused,  and  I  began  to 
find  it  getting  dark  all  round  me,  and 
afterwards  it  was  like  a  kind  of  night- 
mare in  which  I  only  knew  that  you  felt 
— you  had  done  unwisely — in  marrying 
me,  and  that  you  wished  to  live — another 
sort  of  life  from  mine.  I  felt — oh,  how 
can  I  explain  it  ? — that  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  go  away — than  to  keep  up  the 
poor  pretence  of  attachment  between  us 
which  did  not  exist.  I  felt — ^just  because 
I  loved  you  so  much — so  much  more 
than  I  can  express — that  there  could  be 
no  compromise  between  us — that  I  could 
not  go  on  living  with  you  sadly  and  hope- 
lessly with  the  shadow  of  what  had  been, 
and  the  weary  longing  for  the  substance." 
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''  You  are  sure  that  you  loved  me  in 
spite  of  everything  ?"  he  whispered,  all 
the  assumed  sternness  and  the  last  vestio-e 
of  answer  meltino;  from  his  face,  as  he 
saw  that  his  purpose  was  accomplished, 
and  that  she,  half-ashamed  and  half- 
frightened,  had  at  last  found  words 
to  express  the  morbid  sorrows  which 
had  been  poisoning  the  sources  of  her  life. 
''  Quite — quite  sure." 
"  And  that  you  have  a  remnant  of  that 
love  yet  left — still  in  a  corner  of  your 
heart  ?" 

'*  Don't  mock  me  by  calling  it  a 
remnant.  Humphrey,  you  have  been  in 
trouble — partly  through  my  fault — and  I 
never  loved  you  so  much  as  I  do  now," 
she  said,  again  breaking  down  as  she 
looked  up  into  his  eyes  and  remembered 
how  they  used  to  be  proud  and  happy,  with 
no  such  shadow  in  them  as  they  had  now. 

T   2 
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Then,  as  tbeir  eyes  met,  he  caught 
her  to  his  heart. 

*'  Dear,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  suffered, 
don't  you  suppose  that  my  wound  has 
been  wide  and  aching  ?  But  let  us  forget 
it  ail ;  we  have  still  each  other." 

She  almost  smiled  as  she  gazed  at 
the  brighter  expression  in  his  face, 
leaning  her  head  against  him  as  his 
arms  encircled  her.  ''  If  you  had  come 
before,"  she  said,  *'  1  think  I  should 
have  got  better.  I  tried  to  get  better 
without  you,  but  I  could  not.  Oh,  how 
I  have  waited,  waited,  waited,  not 
knowing  when  I  should  hear  from  you, 
and  if  the  news  would  be  good  or  bad — 
almost  fearing  to  hear  the  truth — and 
now — God  has  been  merciful  to  me — He 
has  restored  you  to  me  at  last !  You 
talked  of  going  away  from  me.  That 
crushed   me   down.     I   don't  think  I  have 
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been  ever  properly  alive  since  that  letter. 
I  have  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dream, 
in  which  once  by  accident  I  heard  your 
voice,  but  it  was  generally  a  bad  dream,  in 
which  everything  around  me  was  altered. 
Oh,  think  of  it  !  If  I  had  been  a  man 
I  could  have  sought  the  world  for  news 
of  you,  and  if  you  had  been  in  the  world 
I  must  have  found  you  ;  but  as  a  woman, 
and  with  these  little  ones,  I  could  only 
wait,"  she  faltered  almost  incoherentlv. 
"  I  wish — if  it  is  not  wrong  to  wish  it — 
I  could  get  well  and  strong  again  for 
your  sake,  Humphrey,  but  it  is  right 
that  I  should  bear  the  penalty  of  ray 
own  mistake,  and — perhaps  it  is  too  late." 
'•'  No,  it  is  not  too  late,"  he  said 
emphatically ;  "  the  doctors  tell  me  that 
if  you  are  happy  again  you  will  get  quite 
well,  and  you  must  not  say  these  morbid 
things  any  more,    now  that  you    are    no 
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longer  convinced  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  man  jou  loved." 

She  could  not  answer,  but  something 
told  her  that  she  had  not  lost  her  hold 
on  life,  and  that  it  was  a  richer  and 
more  enduring  love  which  Humphrey 
would  have  to  give  her  now — a,  love 
which  would  be  no  longer  variable 
or  capricious,  but  which  would  have  its 
roots  far  down  in  a  more  enduring  soil. 

And  when  he  murmured,  "  My  wife, 
you  should  never  have  doubted  me ; 
you  were  my  first  love  from  the  time 
we  were  boy  and  girl  together  !"  her 
thoughts  recurred  pityingly,  as  they 
had  often  done,  to  Olive. 

She  had  sometimes  pondered  lately 
on  that  unfortunate  woman's  history, 
wondering  whether  she  ever  thought 
with  disgust  of  her  own  incredible  folly. 
Alas,  for  poor  Olive  !   must  she  not  have 
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seemed  to  wake  too  late  from  her  dream 
of  passionate  hatred,  and — feeUng  her 
reveuo-e  satiated — have  iong:ed  almost 
for  annihilation  in  the  first  moments  of 
her  bitter  self-recollection  ?  Must  it 
not  have  seemed  to  her  like  an  impossi- 
bility that  she  should  ever  have  thought 
and  acted  as  she  had  done  at  Dornton 
in  defiance  of  all  womanly  instincts  ?  So 
Godwyn  had  pityingly  asked  herself, 
measuring  the  nature  of  her  old  acquaint- 
ance by  her  own. 

Desdemona,  accused  of  treachery 
which  she  loathed  with  her  whole 
soul,  asked  in  her  innocency.  "Are 
there  such  women  ?"  What  did  she 
know  ?  What  could  such  a  woman  in 
her  simplicity  know  of  the  thousands  of 
things  around  her  ? 

Godwyn  did  not  answer  Humphrey's 
half-reproachful    speech.     She   forbore  to 
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justify   herself,    but   when   he    added,    a 
little  bitterly, 

"  Ah !  you  do  not  believe  me !  You 
are  thinking  still  of  that  wretched  com- 
plication. You  cannot  blame  me  for  my 
weakness  more  than  I  blame  myself,  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  to  make 
you  understand " 

"Don't,"  she  interrupted  with  quick 
correction  ;  ''  never  let  us  recur  to  that 
nonsense  again.  You  used  not  to  be 
much  given  to  bemoaning  past  troubles. 
I  shall  think  it  is  my  fault  if  you,  too, 
have  grown  morbid." 

And  when  he  added, 

"  Not  your  fault !  You  may  forgive 
that  woman,  but  I  don't  feel  at  present 
as  if  I  ever  can,"  she  pressed  her  finger 
on  his  lips,  and  said, 

''  You  must  forgive  her.  That  is  part 
of  the  compact.     I  believe  she  must  have 
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suffered  more  than  we  did,  poor  thing ! 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman  could 
have  acted  as  she  did  without  an  agony 
of  shame  at  the  recollection." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  anything 
about  it — you  don't  understand,"  he 
began,  when  she  still  pressed  her  hand  on 
his  mouth,  and  continued,  pleadingly, 

"  Some  silly  freak  of  hers  !  She  did 
not  mean  to  go  so  far.  Do  you  remember, 
Humphrey,  when  she  was  a  girl  she  was 
often  given  to  girlish  freaks,  but  it  was 
her  protecting,  careful  mother  who  would 
never  let  her  get  into  trouble  for  it  ?" 

''  Ah,  charity !  always  charity !  I 
advise  you  not  to  trouble  your  little 
inventive  brain  about  it !  You  have 
talked  already  too  much  for  your  strength, 
and  I  can  put  an  end  to  all  speculation 
by  telling  you  that  when  you  were  lying 
at   the   point    of    death,    and    about    six 
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weeks  after  she  bad  pretended  she  cared 
for  me,  she  married  a  rich  old  man 
without  troubling  herself  as  to  whether 
we  died  or  not." 

*' Does  it  matter?"  she  asked  with  a 
happy  laugh,  the  first  she  had  laughed  since 
her  illness.  He  did  not  laugh  in  reply. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  easy-going  smile  had 
for  ever  left  his  face ;  but  he  said  gravely, 

*'  I  thought  I  was  a  tolerable  judge 
of  human  nature,  but  I  find  I  knew 
nothino^  at  all  about  it.  I  hear  that 
she  is  going  to  Paris  for  the  winter, 
and  is  expected  to  create  quite  a 
furore.''^ 

''Hush!  don't  be  bitter." 

"  With  plenty  of  lace,  old  china,  and 
bric-a-brac." 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  she  has  that  safety- 
valve." 

"  To  comfort  her  in  the  hash  she    has 
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contrived    to    make    in    her    own    life." 

"  Don't,"  she  said  again ;  "  we  must 
try  to  shield  her  ;  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

He  smiled  for  the  first  time  as  he 
sealed  the  compact,  and  returned  the  kiss 
which  his  wife  had  oriven  him. 

''Ah,  Humphrey,  my  boy!"  cried  the 
old  man,  who,  with  one  of  the  quick 
transitions  which  characterised  his  new 
childishness,  had  passed  at  the  mere 
sight  of  his  nephew  from  the  severity 
with  which  he  thought  it  right  to  treat 
people  who  were  disloj^al  to  family 
obligations  to  the  easiest  possible  bene- 
volence, '•'  ah,  Humphrey,  we  have  been 
expecting  you  to  come  every  day.  You 
went  away  long  ago — ever  so  long — 
and  Godwyn  has  been  pining  for 
you — so  you  have  come  at  last." 

Mr.  Bardsley  had  heard  the  familiar 
voices  in   the   sittino^-room   where  he  was 
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attempting  to  study  as  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  last 
allusion  to  the  mischief-maker,  which 
Humphrey  and  Godwyn  never  allowed 
themselves  to  make,  by  hobbhng  out 
to  meet  them,  forgetting  all  his  irritation 
respecting  his  nephew.  His  eyebrows, 
which  had  lately  been  contracted  into 
quite  a  terrible  frown,  were  smooth  again. 
''  What  !"  he  said,  after  giving  a  long 
stare  at  Humphrey,  "  we  shall  have  to 
feed  you  up  a  bit  as  well  as  Godwyn  ! 
Wynnie  used  to  make  a  capital  nurse — 
I  never  knew  a  better — but  she  has  been 
ill — very  ill  herself.  Boy,  if  she  were  my 
wife  I'd  never  leave  her.'* 


THE    END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 

" '  Both,  in  the  Wrong '  is  so  perfect  a  novel  as  almost  to  exhaust 

the  measure  of  commendation  we  are  disposed  to  accord  to  it 

Mrs.  Spender  again  deals  in  contrasts  between  character  and  character, 
and  balances  them  so  equally  as  to  give  each  its  due  proportion.  The 
characters  are  so  true  to  nature,  in  its  many  sided  forms,  that  he  must 
be  hypercritical  indeed  who  would  ventui'e  to  find  fault  with  them.  .  .  . 
The  chief  charm  of  this  novel  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  its  deep- 
toned  religious  tendency,  which,  never  absurdly  intruded,  is  yet  so  in- 
troduced as  to  teach  without  preaching,  and  impress  without  dogma- 
tising."— 3Iessenger. 

"  Mi's.  Spender  has  what  is  called  in  the  slang  of  the  art  critics 
*  vision.'  She  not  only  sees  what  she  describes,  but  she  can  make  the 
reader  see  it,  and  she  is  not  content  with  mere  description  of  scenery." 
— Saturday  Revieio. 

"  The  book  is  very  readable." — Standard. 

"  This  novel  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  readers 
who  admire  a  pretty  and  sympathetic  story  with  an  undeniably  sound 
purpose Mrs.  Spender  tells  her  tale  in  an  agreeable,  straight- 
forward manner.  .  .  .  The  sad  passages  manifest  a  power  of  intensity 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  which  may  possibly  surprise  some  of  her 
admirers.  .  .  .  The  novel  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  decidedly 
rehgious  tendency,  by  which  it  is  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  that 
there  is  any  intrusion  of  dogmatic  or  other  teaching,  but  simply  that 
there  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  simple  piety  and  earnest  convic- 
tion of  the  truths  of  revelation,  which  in  these  days  of  wavering  belief 
excite  a  feeling  of  deep  respect  for  the  author  who  has  the  boldness 
and  honesty  to  write  from  such  a  standpoint.  Apart  from  this,  '  Both 
in  the  Wrong  '  is  a  well-told  and  interesting  stoiy,  showing  considerable 
skill  in  construction,  and  an  insight  into  the  deeper  springs  of  liumanity, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  value.  Should  it  not  become  widely  popular, 
it  will  argue  a  great  want  of  perspicacity  on  the  part  of  the  reading 
public." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mrs.  Spender's  new  story  is  one  with  which  she  has  taken  even 
more  pains  than  she  usually  bestows  on  her  work,  and  which  bears 
token  of  thoughtful  effort  to  embody  the  idea  she  has  conceived." — 
Academy. 

"  Mrs.  Spender's  new  novel  will  deliglit  all  lovers  of  works  of  fiction. 
No  writer  is  more  skilled  than  tliis  talented  aiithoress  in  weaving  the 
events  of  every-day  life  into  a  story  worked  out  in  the  choicest  language, 
abounding  with  incidents,  and  in  which  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
striking  individuality.  The  air  of  naturahiess  wliich  abounds  through 
every  page  gives  it  a  great  charm,  wliich  is  not  a  little  increased  by  its 
healthy  tone  and  womanly  sentiment." — Court  Journal. 
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Opinions  of  the  Press,  continued. 


"  Mrs.  Spender  can  write  witli  delicacy  and  force.  .  .  .  The  Elmore 
family  are  carefully  drawn,  from  the  weak,  sensitive  parson,  and  his 
large-minded  wife,  to  the  five  romping  boys,  tlie  delight  of  their  mother, 

and  the   distraction  of  their  father The  tone  of  this  novel  is 

pleasant  and  healthy,  and  it  is  written  with  care." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•' '  Both  in  the  Wrong '  is  a  well-Avritten  and  wholesome  novel,  and 
it  will  sustain  the  author's  deserved  reputation.  A  good  deal  of  thought 
and  conscientious  literary  work  has  been  put  into  it." — Scotsman. 

"  Pleasantly  written  and  interesting  ....  from  so  experienced  a 
novelist." — John  Bull. 

"  Magdalen  Hayward  is  charmingly  described.  .  .  She  is  a  fine  foil 
to  Hermine.  The  excellence  of  the  story  is  in  its  style  and  sentiment. 
It  is  admirably  written,  in  good  English,  with  a  skilful  touch  and  a 
vein  of  sentiment.  Its  moral  is  a  wholesome  one,  for  Hermine  and 
Harry  are  not  the  only  married  couple  really  loving  eacli  other,  in- 
tolerant of  each  other's  peculiarities  and  '  Both  in  the  Wrong.' " — 
British  Quarterli[. 

"  Harry  Walsham  and  his  wife,  Hermine,  seem  di'awn  with  vigour 
and  fidelity  to  nature.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  worth  reading,  and  in  every 
respect  will  compare  favourably  with  much  of  the  current  fiction  of 
the  day." — Graphic. 

"  Yery  vividly  does  Mrs.  Spender's  graphic  pen  bring  before  us  some 
reflection  of  the  scene  where  the  snow-covered  peaks  become  sufiused 
with  the  roseate  glow.  In  her  descriptions  of  scenery,  Mrs.  Spender 
is  generally  successful,  and  she  has  never  been  more  so  tlian  in  her 
new  novel.  The  loveable  true-hearted  Magdalen  retains  throughout 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  her  career  a  secure  place  in  the  reader's 
interests  and  sympathies.  The  tragic  incident  is  described  with  simple 
pathos.  .  .  .  .'  The  pictures  of  the  home  scenes  at  the  parsonage  are 
drawn  to  the  life.  ...  but  the  real  interest  of  the  book  becomes  dis- 
closed in  the  latter  half  of  the  story,  after  Hermiiie's  wedding 

We  may  congratulate  Mrs.  Spender  on  the  good  purpose  to  which  she 
has  devoted  a  very  clever  and  interesting  tale." — WeeTcly  Register. 

"  Not  in  her  characters  only,  but  throughout  the  novel,  we  trace 
care  and  finish,  such  as  are  seldom  bestowed  on  novels.  The  people 
whom  Mrs.  Spender  introduces  are  real  men  and  women,  not  lay 
figures.  Her  book  sets  forth— even  more  thoroughly  than  her  former 
works  did — the  difference  between  the  '  goody '  novel,  and  that  which 
is  sure  to  do  good  to  those  who  read  it.  There  is  nothing  '  goody  '  in 
the  work  before  us,  yet  no  one  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  having 
some  help  in  life's  ditficulties.  To  some  we  can  well  believe  its  quiet 
teaching  Avill  be  of  the  greatest  value." — English  Churchman. 

"  A  novel  in  which  tliere  is  much  to  attract  and  please  many  classes 
of  readers.  .  .  .  Scarcely  one  chapter  is  dull  or  luiinteresting,  so  tliat 
the  story  enchains  the  reader's  attention  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  Tliere 
are  many  thrilling  scenes.  .  .  .  The  minor  characters  are  well  por- 
trayed, and  we  can  say  of  the  work  as  a  whole  that  it  is  one  which  will 
be  read  with  pleasure,  not  once  only,  but  many  times,  and  which  we 
can  cordially  recommend." — Civilian. 
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DIARY  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

AXD  RUSSIA,  IX  1S27.    By  The  Marchioness  of  WEsxiiixsTER. 
1  vol.     8vo.     15s. 

ROYAL  WINDSOR.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Second  Edition.      Volumes  I.  and  II.     Demy  8vo.     303.     To  be 
completed  in  2  more  volumes. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLS.  I.  AND  II.— Castle  Hill,  Norman  Keep,  First  King's  Honso, 
Lion  Heart,  Kingless  Windsor,  Windsor  Won,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Windsor 
Lost,  The  Fallen  Deputy,  The  Queen  Mother,  Maud  "de  Braose,  The  Barons' 
War,  Second  King's  House.  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Perot  de  Gaveston,  Isabel 
de  France,  Edward  of  Windsor,  Crecy,  Patron  Saints.  St.  George,  Society  of 
St.  George,  Lady  Salisbury.  David  King  of  Scots,  Third  King's  House.  Ballad 
Windsor,  The  Fair  Countess,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  Court  Parties,  Boyal  Favour- 
ites, Eehearsing  for  Windsor,  In  the  Great  Hall,  Simon  de  Burley,  Radcote 
Bridge,  A  Feast  of  Death,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  At  Winchester  Tower.  St.  George's 
Chapel,  The  Little  Queen,  At  Windsor,  Duchess  Philippote,  The  Windsor  Plot, 
Bolingbroke,  Court  of  Chivalry,  Wager  of  Battle,  Captive  Little  Queen,  A  New 
Year's  Plot,  Night  of  the  Kings,  Dona  Juana,  Constance  of  York,  The  Norman 
Tower,  The  Legal  Heir,  Prince  Hal,  The  Devil's  Tower,  In  Captivity  Captive, 
Attempt  at  Rescue,  Agincourt,  Kaiser  Sigismuud,  The  Witch  Queen,  Sweet 
Kate,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Lady  Jane,  Henry  of  Windsor,  Richard  of  York, 
Two  Duchesses,  York  and  Lancaster,  Union  of  the  Roses. 
" '  Royal  Windsor '  follows  in  the  same  lines  as  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower,'  and  aims 
at  weaving  a  series  of  popular  sketches  of  striking  events  which  centre  round 
Windsor  Castle.    Mr.  Dixon  makes  everything  vivid  and  picturesque.     Those  who 
liked  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower '  will  find  these  volumes  equally  pleasant  reading.' — 
AtJienaeum. 

"A  truly  fine  and  interesting  book.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history;  worthy  of  Mr.  Dixon's  fame,  worthy  of  its  grand  subject." — Morning  Post. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  supplied  us  with  a  highly  entertainmg  book.  'Royal  Windsor  ' 
is  eminently  a  popular  work,  bristling  with  anecdotes  and  amusing  sketches  of 
historical  characters.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading. 
The  story  is  brightly  told ;  not  a  dull  page  can  be  found.  Mr.  Dixon  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  having  put  so  much  information  into  so  agreeable  a  shape.'' — Examiner. 
"  These  volumes  will  quickly  find  favour  with  the  widest  and  most  inclusive  circle 
of  readera  From  the  first  days  of  Norman  Windsor  to  the  Plantagenet  period  Mr. 
Dixon  tells  the  story  of  this  famous  castle  in  his  own  picturesque,  bright,  and  vigor- 
ous way." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in  'Royal  Windsor.'  Hia 
exploration  of  the  Tower  of  London  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  curious  and  care- 
ful researches  which  his  study  of  that  fatal  fortress  occasioned,  had  furnished  him 
with  an  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for  his  present  monograph  on  au 
ancient  keep  and  palace  of  the  English  Monarchy.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Queen, 
he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  most  searching  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  Royal  House  and  every  other  part  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  and  out,  above 
ground  and  below  ground." — Daily  News. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

LiEUT.-CoLONKL  E.  S.  BRIDGES,  Grenadier  Guards.    1.  vol  8vo.    Ib^. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  light  and 
pleasant.     The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful.'' — Athemeum. 

"  Colonel  Bridges'  book  has  the  merit  of  being  lively  and  readable.  His  advice 
to  future  travellers  as  well  as  his  estimate  of  expenses  may  be  found  serviceable." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  amusing  book,  as  full  of  solid  matter  as  of  gos- 
sipping  narrative  and  pleasant  anecdote.  We  have  not  met  auywhere  a  truer  pic- 
ture of  American.  Japanese.  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  or  Maltese  scenery  and 
surroundings." — Court  Journal. 
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LONDOXIAXA.     By    Edward   Walford,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  The  County  Famihes,"  &c.    2  volumes  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"A  highly  interesting  and  entertaining  book.  It  bristles  with  anecdotes  and 
amusing  sketches.  The  style  is  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic,  and  the  descriptions 
are  given  with  a  terseness  and  vigour  that  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  lover  of  romance  will  combine  in  pronouncing 
'Londoniana'  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  day." — Coin-t  Journal. 

"  There  is  variety  and  amusement  in  Mr.  Walford's  volumes." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  interesting  and  entertaining."'— Jo/(?i  Bull. 

RORAIMA  AND    BRITISH    GUIANA,   with    a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  "West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
J.  "\V.  BoDDAM-\\'HETHAii,  Aiithor  of  "  Across  Central  America,"' 
&c.     8vo.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     1 5s. 

"  Mr.  Whetham  writes  with  vigour,  and  describes  the  life  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  rivers  and  prairies  of  South  America  with  a  picturesqueness  and  freshness  of 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Waterton's  immortal  wanderings.  Mr. 
Whetham  travelled  in  portions  of  Guiana  little  known,  meeting  with  many  adven- 
tures, seeing  many  strange  sights,  and  taking  notes  which  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  book  of  fascinating  interest."— Z)«(7(/  Xews. 

"A  singularly  attractive  volume.  Altogether  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  books 
of  travel  we  have  had  this  season." — Graphic. 

"  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  has  something  worth  telling,  and  tells  it  with  pleasant 
simplicity  and  directness.  For  the  botanist  and  zoologist  the  volume  possesses 
special  attractions,  and  the  reader  who  seeks  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  countries 
traversed  will  find  in  it  much  to  attract  him.''— Examiner. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.   Edited, 

from  the  French  of  L.  Weesener,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"iL  Wiesener  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search shown  in  this  work.  He  has  drawn  largely  on  the  French  Archives,  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  and  British  Museum,  for  information  contained  in  original 
documents,  to  some  of  which  notice  is  directed  for  the  first  time.  M.  Wiesener's 
work  is  well  worth  translating,  for  it  is  most  interesting  as  showing  the  education 
and  circumstances  which  tended  to  form  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
queen.  :Miss  Yonge  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished  the  task  which  she 
has  undei-taken." — Athenieum. 

"  An  excellent  and  interesting  book.  M.  Wiesener  has  worked  conscientiously 
and  carefully  from  original  sources." — Academy. 

"  M.  Wiesener's  volumes  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  interesting  chapter  of 
our  history,  and  we  cordially  thank  Miss  Yonge  for  introducing  them  in  an 
English  dress  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  The  book  is  full  of  solid  information, 
but  never  dull,  and  the  lively  and  agreeable  style  is  often  picturesque,  and  some- 
times rises  to  dramatic  intensity." — Examiner. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.     By  ALEXA^'DER  Baillie  Cochr^vne,  M.P.     1  vol. 

demy  8vo.     15s. 
"  "We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Cochrane's  book  will  meet  with  the  popular  reception 
it  merits.    It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  dramatic  literature.    All  members 
of  the  profession  should  read  it." — Morning  Post. 

"  In  this  handsome  volume  Mr.  Cochrane  gives  us  a  new  work  on  a  most  attract- 
ive subject,  which  will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  It  is 
written  in  a  style  singularly  vivid,  dramatic,  and  interesting.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  this  pleasant  volume,  the  historical  personages  and  dramatic  artists 
crowded  on  the  canvas,  and  the  truthful  account  of  the  French  stage,  form  an  in- 
tellectual treat  of  the  highest  order.  'The  The'atre  Fran^ais  '  will  take  its  place 
among  the  best  standard  works  of  the  day,  and  find  its  way  into  every  well-selected 
library,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  its  skilful  author."— CoMri  Journal. 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE;   Sketches 

of  Travel  in  Champagne,  Franche-Comte,  the  Jura,  the  Valley  of 
the  DouBS,  &c.     By  M.  Bethaji-Edwards,  Author  of  "  A  Winter 
with  the  Swallows,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  Miss  Edwards  passed  her  holidays  last  summer  in  visiting  a  singiilarly  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  country.    Her  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style 
as  that  which  described  her  wanderings  in  Western  France,  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  recommended  that  its  contents  are  fresher  and  more  uoxeV— Saturday  Revieic. 
"Eeaders  of  this  work  will  And  plenty  of  fresh  information  about  some  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  France.    The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  graphic  as  the 
sketches  of  character  are  lifelike." — Globe. 

"  The  tourist  could  not  have  a  pleasanter  companion  than  this  pretty  book,  and 
its  well  laid  out  itineraries." — Graphic. 

"A  book  of  some  value,  full  of  pleasant  light  reading,  and  containing  a  good  deal 
of  information."' — Academy. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M, 
Sdipson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     SOs. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.    Cor- 
celle,   Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert;    Generals  Lamoriciere   and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,   De  Witt,  Duchatel,   Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Le'on  Faucher,  Frere-Orban.  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafltte,  Lataaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Manin,  Me'rim^e, 
Mignet.  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,   Odillon-Barrot,   Quetelet,  E^musat,   Kogier' 
Kivet,  Rossini,  Horace   Say,  Thiers,  Trouve'-Chauvel,  Villemain,  Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Coruu,  Eistori,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man.  -who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.     This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.     There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life— are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 

no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact." A  thenxum. 

"The  present  selection  of  Mr.  Senior's  Journals,  edited  with  remarkable  skill 
and  judgment  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  extraordinarily  full  and  interesting.  Although 
the  unreserved  and  original  communications  of  Thiers  are  especially  fascinating, 
the  book  would  be  abundantly  interesting  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  reports  of 
conversations  with  Guizot,  Montalembert,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity  and  eminence.'' — Saturday  Review. 

"  These  conversations  extend  from  the  year  1852  to  1860,  and  will  be  found  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  public  events  of  our  time — the  Eevolution  of 
18-48,  the  Crimean  War,  the  French  Alliance,  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Italian  campaign  of  18-59.  Besides  these  great 
public  occurrences  of  European  celebrity,  we  have  many  very  curious  and  piquant 
anecdotes  of  a  private  character,  and  expressions  of  opinion  on  men  and  things  by 
persons  of  eminence.  All  that  is  said  in  these  volumes  of  France,  England,  and 
Russia,  is  as  interesting  now  as  when  it  was  first  ■aX.lQVQ±''— Standard. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANXE  BOLEYX.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixox. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dison"s  powers.     It  is   the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  hght  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  EngUsh  history." — 
Athenasum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powera 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  xVlcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power."' — Daily  Xews. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS  :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  tlie  Work. 

•'  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Evei-y  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  pictui'esque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."' — Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  News. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Library  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  Svo,  with  Portrait.  123. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England.'" — Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Revieic. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepwoeth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable.'" — Daily  Neics. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TOX  ;  With  some  Passages  from   her   Diary.     By  E.   Hexeage 
Derixg.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  Lords  Lansdowne,  Brougham, 
Macaulay,   Lytton,   Houghton;    ilessrs.  Wilberforce.   Wordsworth,    Hallam, 
Kogers,  "iloore,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor,  Lockhart,  Fonblanque,   "Warburton, 
Harness,   Chantrey;    Count    Montalembert,    Dr.    Ullathome,    Dr.   Newman, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Lady  GLfford,  Lady  Cork,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton,  &c. 
"Lady  Chattertons  Diary  gives  a  sketch  of  society  during  a  well  known  but 
ever-interesting  period.    Mr'  Dering  may  be  congratulated  on  having  furnished  a 
graceful  epilogue  to  the  story  of  an  interesting  life." — Athenseum, 

"In  this  work  we  have  the  pleasant  picture  of  a  literary  artist  and  an  amiable 

lady,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  which  give  value  to  the  volume." — John  Bull. 

"  In  this  agreeable  volume  Mr.  Dering  has  succeeded  in  bringmg  before  us  yi 

vivid  colours  the  portrait  of  a  very  remarkable,  talented,  and  excellent  lady.    Her 

Diary  is  full  of  charming  reminiscences."— r/(e  Tablet. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Maetix,  Schoohnaster  and  Poet.  "Written  and  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  JoHX  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  book.  It  records  the  life,  work,  aspira- 
tions, and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and 
ambitious  soul.  His  writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of  feel- 
ing, touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and  books,  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story— a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth 
reading."— Pa/?  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  volumes  a  well-known  novelist  presents  us  with  a  history  so  touching, 
so  marvellous,  and  so  simple,  as  no  invention  could  produce.  Few  more  pathetic 
or  more  instructive  volumes  have  fallen  in  our  way." — Morning  Post. 

"We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  charming  book,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  gem  of  beautiful  writing,  showing  the  finished  style  and  graceful 
heart  of  the  talented  authoress,  but  because  the  subject  matter  in  itself  is  of 
absorbing  interest." — Church  Review. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontaixebleau, 

Yrs-CENNEs.  By  Alexaxder  Baillie  Cochraxe,  M.P.  Ivol.Svo.  15s. 
"A  very  interesting  volume.'' — Times. 

"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  co\our.''— Athenaeum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  works  of  the  time.    It  is  full  of  life 
and  colour." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer." — The  World. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :   An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferix's  Tour  through  British  Coltimbia  ix  1876.     By 

MoLYXEU'x  St.  Johx.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  Lord 

Dufferin.     21s. 

"Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  very  successful  visit    His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  general  reader." — Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  they  contain  a  full  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Then  there  are  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery,  and 
■some  entertaining  stories."'— ^>ecicu'o/'. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEP^YORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  30s. 
From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-wom 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8yo.    30s. 
"These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of   the    noblest 
men    and    most   brilliant    women,   besides    others,    commemorated    by    English 
history.     The  grand  old  Eoyal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Ealeigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  m 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's."' — Standard. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John"  Cordt  Jeaffre- 
SON,  Author  of  "ABook  about  Doctors,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

" Two  volumes  of  verj' attractive  matter: — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 
commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  manners,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 
details  which  are  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singula 
freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenxum. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Keresby." — Notes  and  Querits. 

"  In  the  interests  of  history  a  publication  such  as  the  present  is  of  almost  in- 
calculable value.  Every  historical  student  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  these  two  very  delightful  volumes." — Morning  Post. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 
1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Kavy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  that  impelled  Major  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  'the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sj-mpathies. 
Every  word  from  an  intelligent  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  William  lY.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read." — Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8  vo.    30s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are — The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort; the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.F.Smith;  Count  D"Orsay;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore.  Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jerdan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley,  Tattersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani,Grassini,  Eachel,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.    Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  Pleasant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart 
sayings,  witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page." — Cowt  Journal. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  Willlvm  Pitt  Lexnox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Xor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  les.s 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading."— Pt//Z  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS  diaries  and  correspondence.  By  His  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"This life  of  Moscbeles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les'  diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Haldvy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner.  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Eachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  0.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cbeles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future' and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Euben- 
stein.  Dr.  von  Biilow,  LitolfT,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists,  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  voliunes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenaeum. 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IX  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  QuEE>f. 
Fourth  Edition.       1  vol.  small  4:to,  5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature.' — Athenseum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too.  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  Qnd  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—.BrtY«/j 
Quarterly  Bevieic. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  QtrEEK,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined.'' — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
p  rofit " — Graph  ic. 

A  ^lAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS  :    Recollections  of  the 

oNIarquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yo-VGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  «fec.  2  vols.  21s. 
"M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see  the'last  years  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  Revolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General  Bonaparte.  The  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the  time  when  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant:  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our  hero  to  Mme.  Geoffrin's  salon, 
where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot,  and  many  others,  discourse 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  The  variety  of  scenes  described  in  these  pleasant 
memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  on  the  canvas,  and  the  account  of  the 
noble  struggle  of  Savoy  against  the  French  Republic,  give  to  the  whole  work  a 
dramatic  interest  which  derives  additional  charm  from  the  character  of  the  Marquis 
h\mi&\f:'— Saturday  Review. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able."— /o/in  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Includmg  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 
"  This  biography  will  take  rank,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman 
and  his  period,  as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — 
Morning  Post. 

]\1Y  YEAR   IN   AN  INDLIN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 
"Written  with  intelligence  and  ability."— Pa/Z  A/all  Gazette. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Those  who  know  India,  and  those  who  do  not,  may 
read  the  work  with  pleasure  and  proflC' — Standard. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.     By  J.  ^Y.  Bod- 

dam-Whetham.     Svo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  Mr.  Boildam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably."'- Pa/Z  Ifall  Gazette. 
"  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.'" — Globe. 
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HISTORY   OF    EXGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTR.A.NGE,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  ^Y. 
Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.     21s. 
"  This  work  contains  a  large  aud  varied  amount  of  information.   It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages,  and  for  any- 
thing like  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itaeli/'—John  Bull. 

"  A  book  of  the  highest  mark  and  character.  The  literary  man,  the  antiquarian, 
and  the  historian  will  combine  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  admission  into  every 
well-selected  \ihr$t.Tj.''— Messenger. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.      Edited   from   the   French   by   Charlotte   M.   Yoxge, 

Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"This  work  discloses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's 

escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution 

of  Julv.  18-30."— r/i6  Times. 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND     BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CAXAL,  IX  THE  STEA:M  YACHT  "  YTEXE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MoEXS.  R.Y.Y.C.    1  vol.  Svo.   With  Illustrations.    15s. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  iuterepersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

iloens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers,'" — Sporting  Gazette. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the  Royal   Navy,   late   of   the   Coldstream   Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."   2  vols,  crown  Svo.   21s. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book." — Standard, 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeaffresox.     2  vols.  Svo.     30s. 
'•  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last."' — Morning  Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOL AS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  ix 

Spajx.     By  Mrs.  Har^-et,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  •'  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  Svo.    15s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  AV.  Boddam- 

AVhetham.     1  vol.  Demy  Svo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  The  literary  merits  of  this  work  are  of  a  very  high  order." — Athenwum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     Svo.     Second  Edition,     los. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

of  XAPOLEOX  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  imhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  X'etcs. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AXD  EXGLAXD.   By  L.\dy  Cle.mextin'a  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 
"  Two  charming  voltmaes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  matter." — Post. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By   the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUKST  &  BLACKETT. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.   By  the  Author  of  ^'  John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."     3  vols. 

SIR  JOHN.     By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart/'  &c. 

3  vols. 

RECORDS  OF  A  STORMY  LIFE.    By  the  Author 

of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  all  readers  of  fiction,  as  the  work  of  a  most 
gifted  writer.    Every  page  abounds  in  action  and  overflows  with  feeling.     The 
plot  is  laid  with  skill  and  worked  out  with  ingenuity." — Court  Journal. 

GODWYN'S   ORDEAL.     By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "Parted  Lives,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Spender  has  written  what  may  be  truly  called  a  romance  of  the  affections, 
and  novel  readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book.  The  interest 
undoubtedly  centres  in  the  heroine  herself,who  is  a  charming  crea,tion  " —Atheiuvum. 

"  Mrs.  Spender  has  told  her  story  so  well,  so  earnestly,  and  so  simply,  that  from, 
beginning  to  end  the  interest  never  flags." — Messenger. 

FALSE  HEARTS  AND  TRUE.     By  Mrs.  Alexax- 

DEK  Fraser,  Author  of  "A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  interesting  novel  will  add  another  wreath  to  Mrs.  Fraser's  literary  fame. 
The  plot  is  deeply  interesting,  the  incidents  startling,  and  the  language  vigorous." 
— Court  Journal 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.     By   the  Earl   of 

Desart,  Author  of  "Kelverdale."     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"Lord  Desart's  humour,  vivacity,  and  witty  comparisons  make  his  page  sparkle, 
and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh." — Athemvum. 

"A  brilliant  and  most  powerful  novel,  which  is  sure  to  command  wide  circulation. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  experienced  observation  of  society,  and  doubtless  not 
a  few  of  the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and  are  truly  clever  and  graphic 
sketches.    The  interest  is  absorbing."— Posi. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  ''  Fay 

Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  clever  and  readable  novel." — Sunday  Times. 

'"Rose  Mervyn  '  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  the  day.  The  characters 
are  lifelike,  and  the  interest  never  flags." — Court  Journal. 

MADELON  LEMOINE.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams, 

Author  of  "  ^Yinstowe,"  &c.     3  vols. 

" '  Madelon  Lemoine '  is  a  carefully  wi'itten  book — thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  high 
toned.    The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  worked  out." — Athenceum. 

"  In  many  ways  a  book  of  exceptional  power.  Mrs.  Adams  has  humour  and  she 
has  pathos,  and  both  are  well  employed.  Her  figures  are  studies  from  the  life. 
Her  villagers  are  not  only  lifelike,  but  entertaining  as  ^xe^\."—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  novel  is  clever.  Her  women  are  all  pleasantly  fresh  and 
real." — Athenaeum. 

"A  singularly  pleasing  novel." — Saturday  Review. 

ORANGE  LILY.     By  the  Author  of  "Queenle."    2  v. 

"This  story  is  told  with  both  pathos  and  humour." — Athenxum. 

"This  is  a  really  charming  story,  one  which,  by  simple  power  of  description  and 
vivid  presentment  of  character,  arrests  and  holds  fast  the  attention.  The  writer 
has  a  quite  tmcommon  skill  in  using  both  humour  and  pathos." — Spectator. 
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SIR  GIBBIE.     By  George  Mac  Doxald,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  David  Elginbrod,"  "  Robert  Falconer,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.     There  is  not  a  character  which  is 
not  lifeUke.    There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in 
our  memory." — Athenoeum. 

GENISTA.     By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of  "  Gen- 

tianella,"  "  Wood  Anemone,"  &c.     3  vols. 
'"Genista '  is  certain  to  add  to  its  author's  reputation.  The  plot  is  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, and  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  most  natural  creations  of  modern  fiction.'" — Poit. 

ALL,  OR  NOTHING.     By  Mrs.   Cashel   Hoey, 

Author  of  "  Griffith's  Double,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"This  interesting  story  is  full  of  bright  and  graphic  touches." — Spectator. 

QUAKER  COUSINS.    By  Mrs.  Macdonell,  Author 

of  "  For  the  King's  Dues,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  freshness  in  Mrs.  Macdonell's  clever  story, with  delicate 
delineation  of  character  and  quiet  poetry  of  description." — The  Times. 

RHONA.     By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of  "  Viva/' 

*'  Mignon,"  &c.     Thinl  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  An  amusing  novel,  exceedingly  well  told,  and  written  with  more  than  usual 
spirit  and  ability.     It  is  well  worth  reading.     This  interesting  and  brilliant  book  is 
likely  to  add  considerably  to  the  author's  well-established  reputation.'' — Post. 

THE  LAST  OF  HER  LINE.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Those  who  can  appreciate  playful  wit  and  kindly  humour,  who  can  be  touched 
by  true  pathos,  those  to  whom  a  clever  and  a  pretty  story  is  an  intellectual  treat, 
will  find  it  impossible  to  lay  down  this  novel  until  they  have  finished  it." — Standard. 

GLENMAVIS.     By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  '^  Effie 

Maxwell,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  is  above  the  average  in  merit.    Some  of  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  no  little  skill.     The  dialogue,  too,  is  easy  and  natural,  and  Miss  Smith  shows 
repeatedly  proof  both  of  reading  and  thought." — Spectator. 

COWARD  CONSCIENCE.    By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Coward  Conscience  '  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  season.   It 
is  original  and  very  well  written." — Post. 

THE   PRIMROSE   PATH.      By   Mrs.   Oliphant, 

Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  prettier  Scotch  story  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  the  refinement  of  its 
humour  and  picturesqueness  of  its  descriptive  setting  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
Tliere  is  not  a  character  without  individuality." — Atlienseum. 

THE   GRAHAMS   OF   INVERMOY.     By  M.  C. 

Stirling,  Author  of  "A  True  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 

■WORTH,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  &c.    Second  Edition.   3  vols. 

MICHELLE  AND  LITTLE  JACK.     By  Frances 

^Iartin,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Angelique  Arnauld."  1  vol.  lOs.  6d. 


Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  rOETY-EIGHTH   EDITION  FOR  1879  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Babonetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family- 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
aver  stood  so  high.  It  is  pubhshed  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobihty.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kmgdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscoimts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  s\x\i']ecV' Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Posi. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENXIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

'•The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  vei-y  successful  uudertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Eeciew. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athe.nseum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  Story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Poii, 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novela 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  xmiversal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Romarv 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  tha* 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— ^iAe?i«M//». 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  eflecV —Athenspum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  STJBXTRB.    By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— .Examiner. 

11.  MAEGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Athenseum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  xniMorm."— Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— CZofte. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KIXG  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  hook."— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— ^wn^fay  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— rimes. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax- 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Posi. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Posi. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  'and 
*  The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm."— /ZZiwfrafe^  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."- 4</i€/?«M»i. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  d.Vii'h.or."— Saturday  Revieic. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
.characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .4Wen«Mm. 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.    "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  flt  for  the  study 
RS  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  lihvaxjy— Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"  V7e  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book." — Atkenmum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AKD  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—J.f/i^nce««i.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  tolA.'"— Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  nox el"— Tima. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  yjor^i.'"— Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  iL  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
ind  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  li^Q.'^ —Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.''— Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

■'  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  aa 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. ' — Athenaeum, 

32,  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.    Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
ilistake '  a  novel  without  n,  fault."— rimes. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  Xo  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  l&sV—Athenoeum, 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  xjov^s:'— Athenaeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Posi. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  Me."— Examiner. 
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37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH   DIXON. 

•'A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— Times. 
""We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dison"s  very  interesting  hoo^''— Saturday  Review. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  biimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.     It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."" — Athenceurru 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenseum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASEXT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel      The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  htunour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.     It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers.""— riniej. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"A  very  good  novel:  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympathy 
with  himian  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"' — Examiner. 

43.  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX.'"' 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  stoiy.  "^^ell  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard, 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standai-d, 

45.  THE  UNKIND  V/ORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work."" — Unittd  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'A  Eose  in  Jtme  "  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  IMrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' '" — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader.'" — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.     Phcebe  is  excellently  drawn."" — Times. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DLTvE  YOXGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antomette."— Spectator. 
"This  book  ia  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest" — Academy, 
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